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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


EDUCATION RATHER THAN MONUMENTS 
FOR SOLDIERS 

When people wish to do honor to a warrior their 
first impulse is to erect a monument bearing suit- 
able legends describing his deeds. European coun- 
tries are filled with such testimonials and there are 
many in our own country. In some places monu- 
ments are now being erected as tokens of regard 
for the memory of the men who fell in France, and 
as evidences of respect and admiration for the 
achievements of those who fought at the front but 
who have returned to live among us for the re- 
mainder of their days. In every community in 
our country the people wish to express their ap- 
preciation of the heroism of our men and the sacri- 
fices they have made in our behalf; and if the 
reports in the newspapers can be relied upon a large 
proportion of the people are in favor of building 
monuments or statues which will testify to the on- 
coming generations that we today hold our soldiers 
in high esteem. 

Wisconsin has made a notable departure in the 
manner of expressing appreciation of the quali- 
ties of our soldiers. Instead of spending its re- 
sources for statues and monuments it has pro- 
vided funds to defray the expenses of all Wis- 
consin soldiers who wish to continue their edu- 
cation in any direction—in the elementary school, 
the high school, the normal school, the university 
or any vocational or trade school. As readers of 
the Journal probably know, the state will pay a 
soldier $30 a month every month for four years 
if he wishes to study for that length of time. It 
will permit him to pursue any courses in which 
he is interested. If there is no school in the state 
which teaches subjects which he desires to study 
the state will either establish such a school or it 
will select a school in another state, if one can be 
found, and the soldier will be permitted to go there 
to secure the training which he desires. 


Over 100,000 men are eligible to take advantage 
of the provisions of this legislation. A consider- 
able proportion of them he \e already signified their 
intention to continue their education. The oppor- 
tunities will be open to them until 1924. If at 
the present moment they are not ready to go for- 
ward with their education, but if they should de- 
cide to do so within two or three years, they will 
be permitted to do so then. 

The State Board of Education is charged with 
All who 
wish to continue their education will make ap- 
plication to this board, indicating what kind of 
work they wish to do. The board will assign each 
one to the school in which he can best secure the 
The secretary 
of the state board, Mr. Fitzpatrick, has stated that 
it will be the policy of the board to interpret the 
provisions of the legislation liberally so as to give 
every soldier who wishes to continue his education 
every possible opportunity to do so under the most 
favorable conditions. 

This is the first time the world has expressed 
its appreciation of the heroism and devotion of 
soldiers in this way, but this kind of monument 
will endure longer than those that are built of 
stone or cement or bronze. No one can doubt that 
the individual will gain vastly more from this sort 
of expression of gratitude than from monuments 
or statues erected in his honor, nor can anyone 
doubt either that a state which will signify its ap- 
preciation of its soldiers in this way will profit 
more in social and civie betterment than it could 
by any amount of stone and bronze testimonials. 


the administration of this legislation. 


training in which he is ‘interested. 


THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE MOVEMENT 

At this writing it seems likely that the Bonus 
Educational Bill will accelerate the development 
of junior colleges as an extension of public high 
schools. In due course, even without the stimulus 
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of legislation relating to the education of soldiers, 
the stronger high schools of the state would have 
extended their courses to include the first and pos- 
sibly the second year of college instruction. A few 
high schools elsewhere in the country have already 
taken this step, and some of the schools in our 
state are at this moment as well equipped in 
teachers and educational facilities to do freshman 
and possibly sophomore work as are schools in 
other parts of the country which are apparently 
performing this task in an acceptable manner. 

The advantages of extending the high school 
course are quite evident. Many boys and girls will 
continue their studies for one or two years beyond 
the present high school course if they can do so 
Further, a first class 
the 
typical college faculty to instruct pupils in the 


without leaving their homes. 
high school faculty is as well prepared as 


subjects generally required in the freshman and 
sophomore years. Again, so far as the university 
is concerned, it would be distinctly to the advan- 
tage of 'the state if more of the thought and energy 
of the institution could be devoted to junior, senior 
and graduate work than is possible when the ma- 
jority of the students are in freshman and sopho- 
more classes. Recent events have shown adequately 
and conclusively that the welfare of the state and 
of the nation requires that universities de more 
advanced and research work than they have been 
doing heretofore. 

Some high schools in this state are, in fact, 
people’s colleges, in ‘the sense that they are 
equipped in instructional ability and material re- 
sources to do work of junior college grade and 
quality, and they are constantly developing more 
intimate knowledge of and contact with the life 
of the communities they serve. The writer can 
remember the time when high schools were set 
apart from the current of life. They were designed 
to fill in the gap between the elementary schools 
and the colleges, and they were not considered to 
have any real function in preparing young people 
for the needs of life. But those days are gone 
completely, and the high schools are driving head- 
on at the actuai problems of contemporary life 
which can be solved alone by educational training. 
Those who are guiding the development of the 
public high school can be trusted to make it an 
effective instrument for promoting the welfare— 
intellectual, social, moral and physical—of the 
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people whom it serves. For this reason if they 
think they can undertake two years of college work 
they can and should be intrusted with the re- 
sponsibility. 

There is one problem which will require the 
serious thought of high school faculties if they be- 
come junior colleges. They will then include eight 
years of work, for the last two years of the elemen- 
tary school will certainly be brought under second- 
ary school organization and administration. Now, 
a considerable proportion of pupils ought not to 
remain under one and the same educational or- 
They ought not to be 
in contact with the same teachers for that length 
of time. They will go dead under such conditions. 
It is hard enough to keep them interested and 
active even when their teachers and environments 
change with considerable frequency, but it would 
be quite impossible to keep some pupils intellectual- 
ly active and aggresive if they should enter the 
same school building and see the same teachers 
constantly for eight years. 


ganization for eight years. 


There is a further point of importance. Take a 
hundred young persons chosen at random and 
forty or more of them should be detached to a 
large extent from home environments by the age of © 
seventeen, If they remain dependent for a longer 
period upon their parents they will not develop in- 
dependence or a rigorous character. Some of the 
psychologists have in recent years been interested 
in the study of abnormal cases of home attachment. 
Such persons when away from their parents are 
helpless; they feel lost in a strange world. Such 
individuals have remained too long in their homes 
—under the wing of the mother especially. She 
has solved the problems of social adjustment for 
them. She has played the chief réle in all their 
adaptations which they should have made on their 
own initiative. They should have borne the con- 
sequences of their failure to think their problems 
through and control their conduct in harmony with 
the requirements of the situations in which they 
are placed. 

Nature intended that quite early in the teens 
young persons should begin'to do their own think- 
ing and suffer the consequences of thoughtlessness 
and indolence and self-indulgence and all the other 
ills that prey upon the intellectual and moral na- 
ture of adolescents. Now, the only way nature’s 
plan can be carried out is to have boys and girls 
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detach themselves to a large extent from immediate 
contact with their parents and all their childhood 
acquaintances and play the game of life with 
people who will insist that they play it fair. Per- 
haps the chief advantage of going to college is 
that it removes the individual from his home en- 
vironments where he is treated as a child and 
brings him into environments where he is treated 
as a man. 

It is true that there are homes in every com- 
munity in which the adolescent boy and girl is not 
coddled. When they go to the high school they 
mingle with boys and girls from other types of 
homes and different sections of the community. 
The parents do not shield their children, from the 
consequences of their blunders and selfish actions. 
Under such conditions young people will derive 
from a junior college in their home town many 
of the benefits which they would gain by going to 
college, and such individuals might well remain 
under home environments through the high school 
and junior college period. But as intimated above, 
there will be in every good-sized high school -a 
considerable number of pupils who should not be 
permitted to drag through a junior college period 
at home. They should either be sent away from 
home or sent out to work so they can learn to 
play the game of life fair before they begin to get 
set in their intellectual and moral attitudes. 


A PRINCIPAL'S JOB 
Dear Mr. ———: 

In response to your letter of inquiry: It seems 
to me the work of a principal of either an elemen- 
tary or a high school if efficiently done is neces- 
There is, of course, no limit 
In judging 
his value as a principal, I should consider first of 
all his understanding of American educational 
aims and ideals, and his capacity to help his teach- 
ers to get these ideals worked out concretely in the 
schoolroom. I have in mind not only the course of 
study but also methods of discipline. Our ideals 
in training the young are essentially different from 
what they are in other countries, and a principal 
should be familiar and in sympathy with our aims 
and he should have skill in working out our 
ideals practically. 

The chief function of a principal is to lead and 
to help his teachers and to be a wise counselor in 
critical situations. While he is a leader he should 


sarily very complex. 
to the possibilities of his usefulness. 
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not be an autocrat. I know principals who keep 
their teachers in fear and subjection and nothing 
could be more disastrous in a school than this. A 
principal should be a leader among equals, not a 
dominating force. 
teacher with terror, or animosity either, cannot 
manage a school successfully. In order that they 
may do their best work, his teachers should respect 
him, admire him and feel entirely at ease in his 
They should like to have him visit them 


A principal who inspires a 


presence. 
for the professional help he gives them and for his 
friendliness and good fellowship. A principal who 
is not a good fellow with his teachers can never 
be a good principal. 

A principal should be a leader not only within 
his school, but outside of it as well. A school can- 
not do its best work in the long run unless some 
one connected with the school, and it should or- 
dinarily be the principal, can present the work 
and needs of the school in an attractive and con- 
vincing way to the people of the community. In 
nine cases out of ten a school whose principal is 
not highly thought of in the community and who is 
not. regarded as an intellectual and moral force 
will find it difficult to secure the resources neces- 
sary to carry on its work successfully. 

SEDUCING THE YOUNG 

An enormous amount of money is expended on 
the advertisement of cigarettes and cigars, in the 
newspapers and magazines. The people who pre- 
pare the advertisements are practical psychologists. 
The pictures of happy smokers and their praise of 
their favorite brands make a very subtle but power- 
ful appeal to boys and men, and even girls now. 
The cigarettes and cigars are always smoked by 
fine-looking, well-fed and prosperous fellows who 
are admired by attractive girls. The suggestion is 
conveyed that any boy or man who will smoke 
these brands will be a real man and will captivate 
He will win all people in fact. Al- 


ways there is comfort and ease and a sans souct 


the fair sex. 


air about the individuals who smoke the “famous” 
cigarettes and cigars. 

And then the English language has been searched 
The 
sweetness of the cigarette, the delicious flavor, the 
rich aroma, the gratified feeling which one has 


over for terms which arouse the appetite. 


after he smokes the special brand are played up 
to the limit. The physical pleasure derived from 
smoking is revealed in the features of the smoker. 
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His mind is at rest. His fancy pictures scenes of 
delight. And all these fascinating experiences and 
states of mind can be gained only from smoking 
the “unrivalled” cigarettes and cigars. 

There probably has never been in any time or 
place such a subtle and compelling influence in 
favor of the use of tobacco as is now exerted 
through these advertisements. Every practical 
psychologist knows that mere formal teaching or 
warning or admonition is powerless to restrain the 
appetite aroused by this seductive advertising. So 
long as this continues young persons will smoke in 
spite of all the laws that can be put on statute 
books requiring the teaching in the schools of the 
evils of nicotine. 

You who are reading these lines, what are you 
going to do about it? You are interested in pro- 
tecting young people from the degenerating in- 
fluences of tobacco. What can you do to lessen 
the appeal which is being made to the young 
through word and picture? 


ARE GIRLS MORE REFINED 

BY NATURE THAN BOYS? 

There is a popular belief that boys are crude and 
rather vulgar by nature. This tradition has be- 
come established because girls, after the age of 
three or four at any rate, seem to be more refined 
than boys in speech, in manners and in dress. 
But the difference may not be a native one; it may 
be due to differences in training and especially in 
environment and companionship. From the age 
of three or four on, boys are often—in fact usually 
—subjected to rough associations from which girls 
are protected. Boys are permitted to hear uncouth, 
obscene language which girls, speaking generally, 
never hear. Vulgar people try to restrain their 
vulgarity when a girl is present but they never 
think of doing so in a boy’s presence. Even in 
public performances, as in the theater, coarseness 
will be indulged in if only men are in attendance, 
whereas little if anything of the kind would occur 
if girls or women were in attendance. Lewd ac- 
tions are exhibited before boys and men, while 
girls are never admitted to such performances. 
Public sentiment always requires that the environ- 
ment of the girl be more wholesome and refined 
than the environment of the boy. If girls are by 
nature more refined than boys they should not 
need this protection from vulgar and vicious sug- 
gestion. If boys are more susceptible, why are they 
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not safeguarded? Will someone who is in the habit 
of ascribing native vulgarity to boys, please answer 
this question ? 

Well-meaning people are constantly seeking to 
improve the environment of girls so as to keep 
their thoughts, feelings and conduct wholesome 
and sweet and refined, but they let boys grow up 
under debasing conditions and then lament over 
the fact that they are not naturally refined and 
scrupulous about their speech and their actions. 
Parents will expend from five to ten times as much 
money in buying nice clothes for a daughter as they 
will for a son, and then they will wonder why he 
is not as particular as she is about his appearance. 
The girl always has the choicest room in the house 
and the boy can take what is left after everyone else 
is provided for. The result of all this is, of course, 
that the boy as a rule is coarser in his thought, 
speech, and action than the girl. The wonder is 
that, taking boys as they go, they are not worse 
than they are. 


HOME FOR PRINCIPAL PROPOSED 


That doesn’t seem to be altogether a bad suggestion 
some one has made regarding using the idle school 
district lots and erecting a home for the principal 
of our schools during his tenure of office. The rental 
would be reasonable and still pay the interest on the 
money invested. 

It is a deplorable situation indeed when the super- 
intendent of our schools is buffeted about to find a 
home, either forced to buy a place or store his goods, 
farm out his family and get along as best he can in 
at best uncongenial surroundings. He is certainly 
entitled to the zone of quiet and peace only home life 
can give. We provide residences for our ministers 
of the gospel which is right and proper. Should not 
our leader in education be similarly provided with a 
home, which he may occupy, without molestation or 
fear of removal, and be surrounded by that atmos- 
phere of seclusion and restfulness to be gained only in 
your own home? 

This matter is one that may very properly be 
brought up at the annual school meeting July 7, and 
the Times can see no reason why the project can not 
be carried out to a successful conclusion with no loss 
to the district, besides making use of two desirable 
building lots that are only a source of expense to the 
district. 

Think it over, good folks of Fennimore.—Fennimore 
Times. 


“For beating your wife, I will fine you $1.10,” said 
the judge. 

“IT don't object to the dolluir,” said the prisoner, 
“but what is the 10 cents for?” 

“That,” said the judge, “is the Federal tax on 
amusements.”—Los Angeles Times. 





Teacher—Don’t you know that punctuation means 
that you must pause? 

Willie—Course I do. An auto driver punctuated 
his tire in front of our house Sunday and he paused 
for half an hour.—Boys’ Magazine. 
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SHOULD TEACHERS UNIONIZE THROUGH AFFILIATION 
WITH THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR? 


N union there is strength. Union labor knows it. But capital knew it before union labor did. 
The tendency of the day is organization. The individual now works collectively with his fellow 
men involving the same interests. 

Teachers have organized since the mind of man runneth not to the contrary. 

But until recently teachers have not linked themselves with organizations of different groups 
having entirely different vocations and ideals of life. 

Some of the members of the faculty of Illinois State University, ditto the normal school at 
Normal, Illinois, and Harvard, Columbia and Wellesley have lately unionized—affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. In Wisconsin the normal school faculties at Whitewater, Superior 
and Milwaukee have unionized, as has also a group of teachers at Madison and another at Milwau- 
kee. 

And why? 

Some say to promote the cause of education and in general to exhalt the profession of teach- 
ing. Hardly. Public school teachers for these purposes are, if anything, over-organized today as 
represented in national, state, sectional, and county associations, or according to special phases of 
their work. No profession, or trade, or art is better represented in organization. 

Then affiliation of teachers with other organizations must have some special object apparently 
not attained by the present teacher groups. Surely the American Federation of Labor, as definitely 
expressed in its national and state platforms, is in full sympathy with education and educational 
ideals and stands at all times to uphold the same. What, then, has the teacher through his own 
grouping not attained, and what is it he seeks through affiliation with labor? 

Let us answer frankly and say it is—wages. 

A just compensation for service rendered, a living wage consistent with the cost of prepara- 
tion, the mental wear and tear upon the human system, the cost of living as a teacher must live— 
these are a few of the reasons why teachers, utterly disgusted with the slow recognition the public 
has given them in the matter of compensation, have resorted to other working units for help. 

In this the teacher’s motive rings true. The scarcity of teachers today, the declining standard 
of the personnel of the profession, the jumping of contracts for better offers, tell the story of a dis- 
satisfied class of society brought to the verge of bankruptcy through an indifferent public which has 
from time immemorial regarded and treated teachers as little less than necessary evils, their sacri- 
fices admired but their compensation neglected. 

And so all teacherdom is rising in its might and demanding a square deal—a living wage. 

Will federation with union labor remedy the wrong? 

If teachers must lean upon others for help in obtaining their rights as to wages, they cannot 
choose an organization of more worth than the unions as represented in the American Federation 
of Labor, directed by that giant in thought and action, Samuel Gompers. 

But why should teachers farm out their problems? Why lean upon any other for support? 
Why select from the many social groups of the world any single organization to help them out of 
their present wage curse? As public servants should they not maintain a strict neutrality, attend 
religiously to their own affairs, and let others attend to theirs? 

Union labor organized in self defense against capital which opposed it. There was a cause 
and a reason. There is no coalition against teachers except an uneducated, unappreciative public 
composed of all classes—capital, labor, rich, poor, the mighty, and the lowly, who as trustees, re- 
gents, or members of school boards have pared down teachers’ wages and kept them down. 

Except in the matter of securing higher wages there appears to be no common cause as be- 
tween labor and the profession of teaching. 
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Should not teachers stand upon their own feet and fight their own battles? 


Surely they have 


the intelligence and their cause is just and righteous. 


Next month at Milwaukee 10,000 teachers meet in convention. 


school teachers of Wisconsin. 


represents such a degree of intellectual strength. 


What more is wanted ? 


They represent 17,000 public 
Probably no group of interests in this state 
Here will be gathered the largest number rep- 


resented in any convention of Wisconsin—and the same is true in almost every other state of the 


union. 


Here, then, is the time to strike and strike hard. 


Don’t quibble with rhetoric and high sound- 


ing phrases involving “love of the profession,” “the dear children,” “the high calling of the teach- 


er,” ete., but get right down to brass tacks and demand through united action higher wages—living 


wages. 


nor to the legislature. 


those who teach at less than the established minimum 


Don’t leave it to school boards, or trustees, or regents to determine what living wages are— 


Fix the minimum in definite, concise figures and then tell the world that 


“scabs” in the profession. Forget the 


are 


paltry sixty dollar minimum named by the legislature—what a joke!—and demand that the mini- 


mum wage for the present shall be something like this: 


One-room rural school............... 
State graded school (2nd class)...... 


State graded school (1st class) . . 


State graded school principals. ........ 
City graded teeehers.. .. 665 608% 65.0% 
High school teachers..........00200% ; 


and so on into all phases of school work. 


See Mies dere oartei ee 100.00 per month 


Carry it to the training schools and colleges. 


er er re. $ 75.00 per month 


80.00 per month 
85.00 per month 


90.00 per month 
100.00 per month 
Fix the 


minimum for the usually lowest paid position, and those higher up will take care of themselves. 


If union labor can demand through its special organization the wage it feels is just, why can’t 


teachers do likewise through their own machinery as represented in the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 


Clation 7 


A litile nerve, a good deal of push, some leadership, and quick, definite action at Milwaukee 


will turn the trick for Wisconsin teachers. 
Then, why not go to it? 


ce 


‘ 


wa. 


TEACH HEALTH ESSENTIALS AND TEACH THEM AS 
THEY SHOULD BE TAUGHT 


Look over the course of study cf any Wisconsin 
high school from the university high down and 
find therein a distinct and separate listing of the 
subject of physiology or hygiene or health instruc- 
tion. The Journal will give a neat little prize 
for each and every school which can deliver the 
goods. 

We don’t mean the subject as correlated with 
biology, or elementary science, or general science, 
or as a Friday afternoon exercise, or morning topic 
—but as an actual study taught intensively for at 
least one semester. 

Who is responsible for this condition we do not 
know. Think of the most vital subject concerned 
with the preservation of life thus neglected. What 
is history, mathematics, or languages, and _ profi- 


ciency in all of them, if boys and girls have not 
the fundamentals of health rules which will guard 
them against disease, prolong their lives, and 
The hope of 
the future is in our children—a strong body is 


make them physically fit citizens ? 


vitally essential to the building of a strong mind. 

The war told the story of physical defects. 
Army surgeons found about one-third of the young 
The Life Exfen- 
sion Institute in its recent investigations found 
an alarming increase in chronic diseases which 


men unfit for military service. 


they pointed out was due to a lack of knowledge 
of the most elementary principles of right living. 

Reference is not made here to nor do we contend 
for, the old physiology wherein was taught the 
nerves, arteries, bones, and their long technical 
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What is needed is a driving home of the 
laws of health relating to proper eating, exercise, 


names. 


recreation and rest—these elementary principles 
of health which if adhered to insure a life of hap- 
piness, rather than sorrow resulting from physical 
pain caused by a violation of nature’s laws. 

It is not for the schoolmaster to say this is a 
home subject, for in many a home the parents 
themselves are ignorant of the laws of health, do 
not practice them, and in some instances are the 
physical and mental victims of their own ignor- 
ance. 

It is not up to the university or the state de- 
partment to remedy this condition—though their 
leadership would go a long way toward its accom- 
plishment—but to the local school head and his 
board of education. 

In this connection the Journal would call at- 
tention to the address of Dr. W. A. the 
famous health writer in the Chicago Tribune, who 
speaks at the Milwaukee meeting next month. It 
is his kind of hygiene that should be taught in 


Evans, 


every high school. 

Teach the laws of health in every high school, 
teach them intensively, and make the course not 
less than a semester. 


THAT GREAT SCARCITY OF TEACHERS NOT SO 
AWFUL AS REPORTED LAST SUMMER 

The Journal is not in entire agreement with the 
views of Cary, Fitzpatrick, and O’Shea as ex- 
pressed in the scaring headlines of the daily press 
last summer lamenting the great scarcity of teach- 
ers. 

The schools have opened and with the exception 
of a few country schools and some commercial 
positions in the high schools there is a teacher for 
about every position, and our agency department 
still 
Possibly this vear’s quality is not so high as for- 


has a few available for immediate service. 
merly but that is only natural in view of recent 


history. There have been fewer candidates to 
choose from this vear and probably this started the 
crv of scarcity. 
But let’s see what has happened just recently 
1. The war came and school men left their po- 
sitions on being called to the colors. 
2. Industry lost many men during the war and 
drew upon women teachers to take their places. 
3. And that cruel and the 


when war ended 
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boys came back from France, to many of them the 


and 





school game looked small—in size and salary 
they went into the commercial world. 

1. The women liked twelve months pay instead 

of nine and stayed by their industrial jobs. 
5. Those soldier boys who did seek schools again 
found the same old beggarly salaries still staring 
them in the face and the H. C. L. mounting high- 
er and higher every day. 

6. And back of it all, before the war, was the 
record of the old penurious wage scale sanctioned 
by an indifferent publie which has gradually re- 
duced the teaching force of the country and threat- 
ens its extermination. 

Is it any wonder, then, that good teachers are 
The public, through its school officers’ 
low salary practices, is paying the penalty. 


scarce ? 
True 
the wage scale is going up but it is omly a tardy 
That 


wage scale will have to climb much higher before 


recognition of the worth of the teacher. 


it will command the best of men and women for 
the teaching profession. 

Have you read President Hibben’s (Princeton) 
article in the September American on this mat- 
ter? He declares public school and college teach- 
ers are on the verge of bankruptey and shows how 
increased salaries have failed to keep pace with the 
rising cost of living. 

Not that there 
is a scarcity of teachers but a shortage of efficient 
the 


salary this vear and then forget, but again next 


And what does all this mean ? 


ones; not that we must increase teacher's 
year and the vear after, and everv year after that, 
until a decent living wage consistent with the du- 
ties and dignity of the teacher’s work has been 
reached. 

Legislative minimums of sixty dollars, brow- 
beating school boards searing innocent girls into 
five dollars increases, the plea of communities for 
reduction of taxes at the expense of teachers- 
must be things of the past. ‘These features elimi- 
nated and a broader, higher and just recognition 
of the teacher's work and place in society by the 
world at large will mean no further searcity of 
efficient teachers. 


A GRATEFUL SCHOOLMASTER 
Prof. Gape Allsop, the new teacher for the Wild 
Rose school, who opened the school last week, is well 
pleased with the progress being made. He says he 
is glad to find that none of his pupils are very far 
advanced, as it will enable him to hold the job longer. 
—Egrchange. 
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A WISCONSIN SCHOOLMASTER PAYS THE 
PRICE OF LOYALTY 

When the story of Wisconsin’s part in the world’s 
war is inscribed upon the pages of history, there 
will be at least one dark spot that will record the 
un-Americanism in and about the city of May- 
ville, Dodge county. Here pro-Germanism ran 
rampant and there seemed to be no means of 
checking it, even though the federal authorities 
made every effort to do so. 

But all the inhabitants of the prosperous 
city of Mayville should be charged with sedition. 
There were many patriotic people, who in spite of 
the disloyalty of some of their neighbors, stood 
for America and never wavered in their support 


not 


of the great cause. 

Of the loyal ones two are going down in history 
and they are both worthy of record in these columns 
at this time. 

Paul United 
States senator whose home was at Mayville. It 
will be remembered that along in 1916, when Ger- 
man propaganda in this country had reached its 


Husting was Wisconsin’s loyal 


peak load, it was Paul Husting who, when asked 
not to vote for a declaration of war against the 
kaiser, told the rich Milwaukee pro-German gentle- 
man and his followers to go where snowballs never 
perserve their own indentity. The accidental and 
untimely death of Paul Husting was a blow to 
Wisconsin and America. Senator Husting and 
his Americanism, like that of Carl Schurz, will 
long outlive the traitorous acts of those yellow 
streaked huns who caused his homecoming speech 
of welcome to be drowned with the noise of a 
brass band across the street. 

The other American citizen alluded to is Law- 
rence S. Keeley, Mayville’s time honored school- 
master for the last generation. With full knowl- 
edge of the pro-German atmosphere in the city of 
his labors, and knowing full well that loyalty to 
his country meant his extermination as a school- 
master in Mayville, Lawrence Keeley, in the hour 
of his country’s distress, realized not only his du- 
ty as an American citizen, but also as a school- 
master. He saw that the spirit of America and the 
cause of the great struggle for universal democ- 
racy did not wane in the schools over which he 
presided. When the sons of Mayville left for war, 
it was this same schoolmaster who bade them God- 
speed and gave them to understand in no uncertain 
language the great honor which their country had 
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conferred upon them to fight the battle for the 
world’s freedom. And it was Lawrence Keeley 
again on the memorable eleventh of November, 
1918, who proclaimed to the multitude assembled 
the great victory won by the allied forces, extolling 
America’s cause in the war and declaring that right 
had won over might. This. was his fatal speech. 
Silently the enemy went to work. When the hon- 
orable school board of the city of Mayville elected 
a principal for the ensuing year, another name 
was substituted for taht of Lawrence Keeley, ard 
so on down through the corps of loyal teachers who 
had stood by their leader in his patriotic teachings 
and actions. 

Lawrence Keeley does not need to teach school 
in order to make a living. All the gold of Croesus 
could not induce him to preside over the destinies 
of the young and pursue any policy other than that 
which he did through the strenuous period of the 
world’s war. As a lawyer and business man, he 
will be farther ahead in the financial game than by 
teaching school. But over and above financial 
considerations, he will be honored for all time to 
come for the noble and patriotic stand he took in 
the face of opposition, and that time is coming 
when the pro-German, anti-war sentiment of May- 
ville will be repudiated by those sons and daughters 
who are to be the future rulers of the community 
and who will never forget the timely teachings of 
their American schoolmaster—Lawrence 8. Keeley. 


PROVIDE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR TEACHERS 

When the newly elected teachers came to Racine 
last month to enter upon their work, they were 
confronted with the problem of finding living ac- 
commodations. The few places available charged 
exorbitant rates entirely inconsistent with the 
then wage scale of Racine teachers. Supt. F. M. 
Longanecker was immediately appealed to and set 
about to admonish the citizens of that city that 
they must take care of these teachers. His appeal 
met with a prompt response and people who had 
never before taken roomers agreed to do so and 
help out in the situation. 

The Mayville joint high school district finds 
itself in an embarrasing situation and the only 
way out seems to be the purchase on public ac- 
count of a residence for the principal. Ralph A. 
D. Owen, Milwaukee, was engaged as a prin- 
cipal of the high school. He has been in the city 
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more than a month, but has been unable to find 
a place in which he can establish his family. Cit- 
izens have signed a petition to the school board 
asking a special meeting to consider the question 
of purchasing a residence to be rented to the prin- 
cipal. 

Racine and Mayville, however, are only typical 
of hundreds of other places. Several communi- 
cations to this office convey the information that 
after attempting to live one week under the con- 
ditions existing, teachers have resigned and gone 
back home. Other instanees might be mentioned 
where accommodations for teachers have not been 
properly provided by cities. The same conditions 
are true in the smaller towns and even in rural 
districts. 

All of this means that the school authorities of 
every district, village and city will soon be brought 
face to face with the problem of providing proper 
accommodntiors for their teachers or go without 
instruction in their schools. 
A teacher whose daily 


There is no getting 
around this proposition. 
life is not comfortable and satisfactory cannot 
render the best service in t'e schools or do justice 
to her work. The man with a family who comes 
to the headship of a school in a town should not be 
obliged to put up with an apartment in a garret 
or over a hardware store on Main street. A home 
should be provided for him in advance of his 
coming. ; 

There is no reason why this condition cannot 
be remedied by individual boards, starting possibly 
with the renting proposition but in due time pro- 
viding a permanent home for the head of the 
school, and also living quarters, such as many 
towns in northern Minnesota have, for the teach- 
ers. 


INCREASED SALARIES—THE WAY 
IT IN NEBRASI.U 


Notable examples of the tendency of the public to 
treat school superintendents and teachers fairly came 
during the summer vacation. Supt. J. H. Beveridge 
of Omaha was under contract for one more year at 
a salary of $6,000 a year. The board of education 
asked for the return of this contract and with the 
consent of Superintendent Beveridge cancelled his 
contract and gave him a new one for the third year 
of the contract period at $7,500 a year. 

Another instance of a similar kind is the action of 
the board of education at Lincoln. A year in advance 
of the expiration of Supt. Jesse H. Newlon’s contract, 
the board of education offered Mr. Newlon a new 
three-year contract at the following salary schedule: 
First year, $5,500; second year, $6,000 and third year, 
$6,500.—Nebraska Teacher. 


THEY DO 
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JAMES B. BORDEN IS A BUSY MAN TURNING 
DOWN JOBS 

Wisconsin never had a more popular and effi- 
cient man in the department of public instruction 
than James B. Borden. When he retired from the 
office of assistant state superintendent in 1918, 
universal regret was expressed among the educa- 
tors of the state. In the university he proved too 
big a man to do office-boy work and retired after 
one year to take a needed and well earned rest. 

But the world doesn’t permit the Borden type of 











JAMES B. BORDEN 


Assistant Secretary State Board of Education in 
Charge of Placing Returned Soldiers in 
Educational Institutions Under 
the Bonus Aid Law. 


Whitewater offered 
him the normal school presidency, Dean Reber 
knew the extension department of the university 
could realize about 200% on Borden material, the 


man to remain idle long. 


state marketing board offered a $5,000 annual plum 
to the same James as market director—and so on. 

During the interim between his relinquishment 
of the state educational work and entrance into the 
university field, Borden served as secretary of the 
state council of defense and, of course, added to 
Probably it was his work in 
this connection that finally decided his acceptance 
of his present position with the state board of edu- 
cation. 

James Borden is now in the soldier game. To 
him come the boys back from the service who 
want to resume that education which was inter- 
rupted when they responded to their nation’s call 


his former laurels. 
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for help. Wisconsin gives to each returned soldier 
thirty dollars per month toward the completion 
of his four year college course. Borden assists 
the khaki boys in selecting their work and their 
school, and sees that none go away dissatisfied with 
the state’s award to each individual soldier. It 
is a big work, but the right man is at the wheel 
to steer it. 
SAYS A CITY SUPERINTENDENT 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


TO A HIGH 


Dear Sir: 

“Tt seems to me that honor is absolutely lacking in 
any school man who attempts to secure teachers as 
you do. You are, or at least should be, training boys 
and girls to become men and women of character. 
How can you expect to accomplish this object when 
you in your dealings are absolutely devoid of princi- 
ple? 

When you called up our commercial man this noon 
and offered him a position in your school, you did so 
without our consent or knowledge. You attempted to 
create a dissatisfaction in Mr. Blank’s mind strong 
enough to induce him to resign a position for which 
he signed a contract, a position the salary of whica 
was recently and voluntarily increased, a_ position 
which he has filled for over two years. Mr. Blank, 
however, is a man of honor and considers a contract 
more than a mere scrap of paper which apparently is 
your conception of a teacher’s contract. 

Many scheol men have a tendency to find fault 
with the contract-breaking teacher. This condition 
will not be remedied as long as men like yourself are 
responsible for engaging teachers.” 

There is not anything vague about the above 
letter, is there? Mr. Superintendent certainly 
handed Mr. Principal some warm material. 

It all happened in Wisconsin. Will all of you 
fellows in this state who had a similar experience 
Quite a large 


hold up your hands? ‘Thank you! 


number. 

What are you going to do about it? 

If there is $400 a year in it for the teacher, 
are you going to refuse him the privilege of get- 
ting it? 

Should the teacher stick to the contract at any 
price ? 

Did the above principal deliberately attempt to 
steal a teacher—urge him to break the moral law 
and desecrate the unwritten code of ethics of the 
teaching profession ? 

If Minneapolis comes out to Eu Claire and says 
to half a dozen grade teachers in the latter city 
about September the first, “Come over to us and we 
will pay you forty dollars per month more than 
Eau Claire has promised to”—what’s the exact 
wording of the moral code which should be fol- 
lowed ? 
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The Journal submits these questions to the city 
superintendents of Wisconsin and asks for their 
opinions for publication. 

A hearty “thank you” for that reply by return 
mail—and don’t camouflage! 


EDUCATION’S LIMPING PROGRESS 

The reports from the convention just closed in Mil- 
waukee of the National Education Association 
show that the first results of the campaign for in- 
creased wages are beginning to make an inadequate 
appearance. New York leads a list of states in in- 
creased salary provisions by establishing a minimum 
of $1,005 and a maximum of $38,650 annually for city 
schools and a minimum of $800 for rural districts. 
Illinois makes the minimum $700 for 36 weeks, adds 
a million to her annual educational appropriation and 
authorizes local districts to double the educational 
taux. Towa puts the minimum for college graduates at 
$100 a month and $80 for normal course graduates. 
Indiana gives a graded increase of from 25 to 30 per 
cent. Virginia raised its appropriation for teachers’ 
salaries $800,000 in 1918 and promises more next year. 
Texas adds $2,000,000 annually for 1918-19 to 
leachers’ salaries. South Carolina raises its mini- 
mum wage from $55 to $75, the figure also fixed by 
Oregon. North Dakota, Oklahoma, Missouri, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, California and Connecticut 
also report increased educational appropriations, a 
part of which may be used to increase salaries. There 
is also a list of 191 cities that have increased salaries 
during the past year. But all this is but a most in- 
adequate beginning to meet a long almost unendur- 
able situation in the opinion of the officials or the as- 
sociation. Of these 191 cities, 86 per cent gave in- 
creases of $50 or less per year, barely enough to pay 
the average increase in room rent. For the whole 
United States the commissioner of education reports 
that the increase is from an average of $543.31 in 
1915 to $6380.64 in 1918. Even these figures, which 
are far below what wartime investigations showed 
to be a living wage, and far less than the minimum 
legal wages fixed by several states for factory girls, 
come largely from cities and do not include the much 
worse conditions in rural schools. Educators gath- 
ered at the national convention were unanimously 
agreed that until this disgraceful condition is changed 
and teachers are paid an adequate wage, there can be 
but a limping progress in educational matters and 
but miserable approximation to the needs of recon- 
struction and the industrial education which is now 
so pressingly needed.—Wisconsin State Journal. 





In the schools of a certain county in Georgia the 
boys and girls have a wonderful time on Friday after- 
noon telling how they earned their Thrift Stamp 
money and in making new plans for work. In one 
school they visit from room to room at this period 
and report the doings of their clubs. Then the teach- 
ers—for after all it comes back to the teachers—see 
to it that the local papers get lively accounts of the 
Thrift Clubs and how these young Americans earn 
and invest their money. And so the idea spreads in 
a widening circle through the community. 


TEST SHEETS 
We carry a full line of all record test sheets used 
and shall be pleased to quote prices upon application. 
THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL CO., 
No. 12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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A PAGE OF CLIPPINGS FROM THE CURRENT STATE PRESS 


TEACHERS NEED GOOD HOME 

There are to be more teachers in almost every 
school district, and they are to be better paid. With 
the promise of higher salaries it has not proved diffi- 
cult to get the teachers. Now a new problem arises. 
Where shall these teachers live? 

In one city the problem is so acute that the super- 
intendent has appealed to the public through the daily 
papers, asking that persons who possibly can take 
the teachers into their homes shall register at school 
headquarters. 

No teacher who: lives in a dark, uncomfortable 
place and who is furnished with food of inferior qual- 
ity can do as good work as the one more fortunately 
situated. And it may be easily that many a differ- 
ence between teacher and pupil which reaches serious 
proportions might have been avoided had the teacher 
come to her work from a cheerful place and a good 
breakfast. 

Teachers are human. They are affected by exactly 
the same things which affect the rest of the human 
race. Yet in their hands lies a task requiring the 
finest tact, the greatest ability and an almost super- 
human patience. 

No class, then, needs more than the teacher the 
surroundings which shall increase rather than detract 
from mental, spiritual and physical well-being. Any 
community which has for its goal the best possible 
education for its children will not overlook the im- 
portance of comfortable home life for the teacher.— 
Kenosha Editorial. 


GENERAL WOOD ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


When General Leonard Wood was in Duluth re- 
cently, he was given a private banquet at the Kitchi 
Gammi club, to which a number of Duluthians and 
a few outsiders, including the writer, were fortunate 
enough to be invited. On this occasion, General Wood 
took the opportunity to talk about several matters 
which are, just now, of real American interest. One 
of the leading topics which the general discussed, 
and which he did not treat especially in his public 
speech at the auditorium, was the subject of wages 
and salaries paid to professors and teachers in col- 
leges and public schools. The general said that this 
situation seemed to him, one of the “erying griev- 
ances of the times.” The comments that he made 
would make the people of Superior and Upper Wis- 
consin cities generally sit up and take notice. One 
of his strong points was that if colleges and schools 
be expected to teach Americanism to pupils, then 
salaries and wages should be sufficient to pay real 
Americans for doing the work. Otherwise would hap- 
pen what has already come to pass in many colleges 
and schools. That is, so long as the wage is too 
small for Americans, the jobs have been taken by 
wind bags and cranks. Thus, occasionally, come the 
stories about such and such teachers being not Amer- 
ican. The reason, General Wood told, was almost 
invariably low wages for the teachers. People of 
Superior and elsewhere in Upper Wisconsin ought to 
think this over and then decide to raise teachers’ 
wages and DO IT NOW. COME ON, LET’S GO.—Su- 
perior Telegram. 





DON’T ROB YOUR CHILD 


In the words of the countryside, “school began” 
Tuesday. 
During the summer many school boys and girls 


have been employed at good wages. 


There will be a tremendous temptation, in these 


days of high prices, for parents to let children «on 
tinue at work to the neglect of their education. 
DON’T DO IT. 
You may need the ten or fifteen or twenty dollars 
that a dutiful boy brings home every week, but he 
needs his school training far more. 


Don’t take away from your child something you 
can never give back. 

Don’t deprive him of Opportunity. 

The government has been investigating just wha‘ 


a high school education is worth in dollars and cents 
Not a college course, but just what your boy or girl 
can get free of all extra expense to you 

It has been found that the earning capacity of a 
high school graduate at the age of 25 averages $900 
a year more than that of the young man of the same 
age who left school at the end of the eighth grade. 

Nine hundred dollars is a five per cent return on 
$18,000, so that to the average boy that four years of 
schooling is worth $4,500 a year. 

So after all you see that it is not commercially 
profitable to keep your children out of school. 

Give your boy and girl every chance you can. Give 
them every opportunity you can afford to accumu- 
late in youth the things which will be most useful and 
valuable to them in after years. 

You would not take anything material away from 
them that you thought was for their good or happi- 
ness. Do not rob them of the opportunities which 
are a part of an education because of the present gain 
which would result from their continuance at work. 

Don’t rob your child. Send him back to school. 
Milicaukee Editorial, 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

No kind of work can go forward prosperously and 
efficiently unless the workers turn up promptly every 
day. This is true in school work just as much as in 
running a factory or a railroad. Many parents do 
not realize this. If they want to have their children 
mind the baby while they go to a picture show, they 
have the children stay at home. 

School pupils are kept out for all kinds of frivo- 
lous excuses. Then these careless parents complain 
if the children do not make good progress. 

School attendance laws should be rigidly enforced. 
The tax payers put up the money for good schools, 
because it is only by education that democratic gov- 
ernment can be made safe. Having provided the 
enormous amount of money necessary to run these 
schools, they have the right to ask that the children 
attend regularly and get the benefit. 


Parents here in Marinette who do not co-operate 


should be given the privilege of an interview with 
the local court.—Marinette Item. 
PROCRASTINATION 
How much of your life’s accomplishment is lost 


by putting things off? 
everlasting NOW. 

Tomorrow is a mirage. When you come to it there 
is another mirage—another tomorrow farther on. To- 
morrow is like the child’s end of the rainbow to 
which it seems possible and easy to go, but we act as 
if the illusion were real. We are all like Dickens’ 
grave digger—we will do things and be happy, “next 
summer.” We will be good tomorrow. We will relax 
tomorrow. We will be kind tomorrow.  Procrasti- 
nation-—putting off until tomorrow—has been called 
the thief of time. And a mighty thief he is. He 
chloroforms his victims who dream of tomorrow while 
he robs them of today.—Eazchange. 


There is always and only the 
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The Grade Teacher and the Schoolroom 
A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL AND GRADE TEACHER 
Conducted by Frank J. Lowth 
Principal of the Rock County Training School for Teachers 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR SEAT WORK IN 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


I. Educational Principles Governing the Selec- 
tien and Use of Seat Work. 

Basic Principle: The work must be definitely 
related to the grade work and the curriculum. Its 
selection must be governed by the same educational 
principles or standards as govern the selection of 
subject matter in the curriculum. 

Supp'ementary statements: (1) Child nature 
demards activity and variation. Although the 
work is to be varied the purpose must remain the 
same. 

(2) The child’s instinets of play, curiosity, 
competition, construction, and others, together 
with his strong imagination, offer abundant sug- 
gestions for obtaining material and methods of 
using It. 

(3) Child activity and experience must be, in a 
large measure, the source of material to be used. 

(4) The work must inferest the child and hold 
his attention by being definite, clear, worth while. 

(5) It must aid the pupils in gaining power 
and shill in acquiring knowledge by independent, 
unaided study.. 

(6) Pupils should know the purpose of the 
seat work they do. 

(7) The work must call for real study and 
not be mere “busy work.” It must demand little 
or no writing in the lower grades. 

(8) Pupils must be required to work rapidly, 
to do the work neatly and accurately. 

(9) The work must be carefully and definitely 
planned and clear directions for use must accom- 
pany all work assigned. 

(10) ‘The intelligent use of seat work necessi- 
tates on the part of the teacher, the understanding 
of the educational principles underlying the work. 


II. Aim of Seat Work. 


We are beginning to learn that the work of 
teaching does not consist merely of hearing rectta- 
tions. The modern successful teacher is planning 
work which will fill a child’s life with happy, help- 
ful and active work. She must provide for every 
listless moment, work which will help the child 
form habits of industry and perseverance. The 
seat work program must not be a mere list of 
devices for maintaining a quiet schoolroom. It 


must present a thoughtful provision for the actual 
needs of the children. Every exercise in seat 
work should secure one of these results: it should 
make clearer the lesson that has been presented 
in class, teach a new lesson, or afford practice in 
some line of work where skill is required. If work 
require neither thought nor effort, it is dull and 
profitless, and had best be omitted. In order to 
keep a child interested there must be variety in the 
work. Watch a child at play and you will find 
that he does not like to play with one thing long at 
atime. Put the plaything away for a time and it 
will seem almost new to him when he takes it up 
again. 


III. Plan Work Carefully. 


Many teachers say that it takes too much time 
to direct the seat work and distribute material. It 
does take time, but if the teacher has planned her 
work carefully, it will take but little of the regular 
schoo] time. Put material in individual boxes and 
when practicable allow children to keep boxes in 
their desks. There should be “a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place.” <A set of 
shelves protected by a small curtain is convenient ; 
a table can be used if shelves cannot be obtained. 
Train the children to be “helpers,” let the one who 
tried to do his best during the preceding lesson 
distribute material for the new work. 


IV. Inspect Work. 

Inspect all work done by pupils. Do not change 
work as soon as pupils tire of what they are doing. 
We know many children enjoy frequent changes in 
their play, but that is not a good reason for 
changing their play work whenever they wish. 
Changing work whenever a pupil so desires leads to 
shiftless habits. He must be trained to finish 
each task begun or he will not do anything thor- 
oughly. Some of the older pupils may be trained 
to help inspect work and correct mistakes. 


V. Some Necessary Material. 


The following are a few of the things which a 
teacher should be provided with: sentence cards, 
word cards, letter cards, number cards, pictures, 
beads, colored pegs, colored crayons, seeds, sewing 
cards, scissors, colored paper, manila paper, carbon 
paper, hectograph, cardboard, paper cutter, print- 
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ing outfit, patterns of leaves, flowers, familiar ob- 
jects, conventional designs, colored paper, weav- 
ing mats, paper money, spool knitter, clock dial, 
peg board, parquetry blocks, modeling clay, and old 
magazines with good pictures for making picture 
books. 

Much of this material may be obtained from 
companies whose advertisements are found in this 
magazine. Some may be made by teacher and 
pupils. 

Any teacher who possesses the qualities of initia- 
tive, executive ability and good judgment, and who 
exercises these qualities will have but little dif- 
ficulty in keeping all pupils profitably employed 
during the entire day. 

Eta J. JACOBSON. 


QUESTIONS ASKED BY TEACHERS IN THE 
INSTITUTE 


1. Would you spend any time after school with 
slow pupils and to what extent? 

A skillful teacher usually does all necessary 
teaching during the regular teaching periods of 
the day. The teacher needs to learn that she 
can teach the class so as to teach individuals, and 
she can teach individuals so as to teach the class. 
Some help outside of school hours may be legiti- 
mate, but a good teacher makes such help unneces- 
sary as a rule because of her good teaching during 
school time. A good teacher learns by experience 
that she can teach a class of a dozen pupils as 
easily as she can teach two or three. 


2. Children often cause trouble going to and 
from school. How can this be prevented ? 

This is a case where teacher and parent must 
co-operate. The teacher should take up such a 
matter with the parents. She should also talk 
to the children about it and find out the most 
troublesome ones and deal with them individually. 
In cases of this kind the teacher must seek the co- 
operation of the parents. She should remember 
that in all the work of the school, the relation of 
the school to the home should be considered. 


3. How would you arrange a method in which 
children can help to keep the room in good con- 
dition? 

Children cannot be compelled to do janitor 
work. What the teacher should strive for is to 
secure their co-operation. - Get them to want to 
help. Arrange a system by which the pupils take 
turns. The idea of compulsion should be left out of 
the system entirely. The teacher must furnish the 
motive to secure the cordial co-operation of the 
pupils. Furnishing adequate motives is a large 
part of the teacher’s business. 

4. Should a teacher pay any attention to 


parents who insist on having ther children pro- 
moted when they cannot do the work? 
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The teacher should always give the parent 
courteous attention, but in matters of importance 
to the welfare of the school the teacher must diplo- 
matically insist upon having her own way. Par- 
ents cannot legally insist on their way, and they 
have no legal or moral right to interfere with the 
teacher’s work. The teacher must run her own 
school. 


~ 


5. What would you do if the school board would 
not supply seat work material for the smaller 
pupils? 

The teacher should present her case in detail 
to the board, giving the reasons why she wants 
certain things. She should also state specifically 
the prices and quality of the different articles. 
You cannot compel the board to get the material 
but you can induce them to do so if you can talk 
to the point and be politely insistent. 


6. Where could I get a good list of ball games 
for girls? 

Write to the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis As- 
sociation in Milwaukee and they will be pleased to 
give you full particulars. The University Exten- 
sion Division at Madison will also give you in- 
formation. 


%. Isa teacher obliged to stay in school during 
the noon hour? 

As a rule the teacher should not leave the school 
grounds during the noon hour. She should eat 
her dinner with the children and go out and play 
with them for part of the time. Undoubtedly 
much mischief is hatched out during the noon hour 
when the children are left with themselves. 


8. How may interest be aroused in a school, the 
average attendance of which is less than eight, 
with one pupil in each class? 

Such a situation is a very difficult one, indeed. 
I venture to make the prediction that inside of 
ten years all country schools of less than fifteen 
or twenty will be closed automatically. In every 
good school there is always wholesome rivalry and 
an opportunity for co-operation in both work and 
play. A small school is not the best place to train 
boys and girls for virile American citizenship. The 
teacher must be deeply interested in such a school, 
and if it is to be at all profitable for the boys and 
girls, she must see to it that there is as much in- 
dividual activity and co-operative activity as the 
situation will permit. Doing must be emphasized 
in as many ways as possible. 


9. Should a teacher read poetry to her school? 

Indeed, she should. If she loves poetry she can’t 
help reading it to her classes and to her school 
when suitable occasion offers. Many a good lesson 
can be taught by such reading. Sometimes ex- 
plain and sometimes refrain from stepping in be- 
tween the author and the child. Be always par- 
ticular to use real poetry and not mere jingles. 
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10. Should sixth grade pupils be required to 
study outside of school hours? 

No, not generally speaking. The best study is 
to be done under the supervision of the teacher. 
The necessary work of the school can usually be 
done during school time even by upper form pupils. 
Home study for grade pupils is usually bad, both 
educationally and physically. A great deal of 
time is wasted in school because of bad assign- 
ments and lack of proper study supervision. Teach- 
ers need to make a great deal more than they have 
in the past of the study—recitation. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL SOCIETY AND PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS CONDUCT 

Getting outside the schoolroom into the life of 
the community is essential in the work of every 
rural teacher as well as: grade and high school 
teachers. 

The school society has been a great factor in the 
life of the rural community. It should be en- 
couraged, developed and fostered by the teacher. 
Herewith are suggestions helpful in carrying out 
the intent and purpose of these organizations. 

I. Let the children manage the society them- 
selves. Of course the teacher must guide the work 
and make suggestions, but the children, by holding 
offices and acting on committees, may be taught to 
shoulder responsibilities. 

II. Arrange to have every child hold an office 
or act on a committee sometime during the year. 
All children need the practice, esnecially those 
who are not natural leaders. 

Ill. Have'the program for each meeting thor- 
oughly planned several weeks ahead of time. This 
should be posted where all can see it. In this way 
each child knows when he is to appear and has 
plenty of time for preparation. Also, special days 
will be forecast in time to plan for their proper 
observance. 

IV. Be sure each child has prepared his part 
well before he tries to give it at the program. Sey- 
eral rehearsals beforehand may be necessary. A 
good plan is to post a rehearsal schedule, telling 
the days of the week and the hour when each pupil 
is to rehearse. 

V. Do not try to have long, elaborate pro- 
grams. It is far better to have a short program 
well given than a long one in which the children 
stumble through their parts because there was not 
time for ample preparation. Besides, long pro- 
grams become tiresome and the children lose in- 
terest. 

VI. Correlate the work of the society with the 
regular school work. ‘Topics from civics, history 
and geography, and compositions and poems from 
the language work furnish excellent material for 
programs. 


VII. Do not have the brighter pupils, or those 
who make a good appearance take part in the pro- 
grams oftener than the others. Remember that 
those who do not do so well are the very ones 
who need the opportunity to develop more ability. 

VIII. Instruct the children to conduct the 
society in a businesslike way. Provide for plenty 
of parliamentary drill and see that correct usage 
is put into practice in the regular business meet- 
ings. 

IX. Encourage those who have record books 
to keep to do them neatly and in proper form. It 
is well to have the secretary hand in his report to 
be corrected every week before copying it in the 
secretary's book. The treasurer must also be in- 
structed as to how to keep his accounts. 

X. Occasionally invite some one in the com- 
munity to give a musical number, a reading or a 
talk as a part of the program. This not only adds 
variety and interest to the program but also helps 
to bring about that much needed co-operation be- 
tween the school and the community. 

Marte V. Dosson. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EVENING MEETING 


(1) Don’t plan too long a program. When 
the program, all told, extends from say eight to 
eleven or twelve o’clock it is too much even of a 
good thing. Prepare your program with care. 
Know exactly how much time each part will take. 
If you have a lantern talk, a school program and a 
box social, you have taken a large contract. Begin 
promptly at eight. The lantern lecture will take 
forty minutes, your program about the same time, 
and it often takes a long time to auction off the 
boxes. Don’t bite off more than you can chew. 
One country teacher last winter didn’t get through 
until one o’clock in the morning. 

(2) ‘Train your pupils to talk in clear, distinet 
tones so they can be understood. Drill them enough 
so they will not need to be promoted. This is quite 
possible although some teachers do not seem to 
think it is. Ifa teacher must prompt, for heaven’s 
sake let her say it out so the scared youngster really 
gets his cue quickly. 

(3) Arrange to let fresh air into the room. 
A small country schoolhouse with little or no ven- 
tilation, crowded with people, is often a hot bed of 
disease, germs and contagion. Open the windows 
occasionally if only for a few minutes. Have 
people appointed to look after this important 
matter. 


(4) Don’t allow your pupils to holler and to 
run around and disturb the meeting. Tell them 
beforehand what is right and what you expect. 
This is a part of their training in good citizenship. 
Sometimes some of the young people of the district 
and from adjoining districts do not show good 
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manners. They are loud in their talk and actions. 
The members of the board should assist the teacher 
in keeping good order. People should be kept 
quiet when the auctioneer is trying to sell the 
boxes. He is entitled to helpful, sympathetic co- 
operation, even though he is often unnecessarily 
slow in carrying out his part of the evening’s pro- 
gram. 

(5) Plan out all of the details of your program 
in advance so that there will be no tedious or em- 
barrassing breaks or pauses. 

(6) The directions sent out from the training 
school concerning lantern arrangements are never 
unnecessary or superfluous. There is a reason back 
of them even though the teacher may not know it. 
The only thing to do is to fellow directions. 

(7) An outside speaker should usually be 
limited to fifteen or twenty minutes. Have an 
understanding in advance and then hold the speak- 
er to his time limits. 

(8) Often there is good talent in the district 
which should be utilized for speaking or singing, 
or both. People often need an urgent invitation to 
assist, but usually they are glad to help the school 
and the teacher, and often they are able to add 
much to the eyening’s entertainment. 

It can be done. 


(9) Begin at eight o’clock. 
People can be made to understand that eight 


o'clock means eight o’clock. 


(10) The program is not for the teacher’s 
benefit. She is simply the servant of the people. 


The program is for the good of the boys and girls 
and the people of the district. It is a meeting of 
the people and for the people, 

(11) Teach and train your boys and girls to 
stand straight, to walk erect and in line, to speak 
out in clear, distinct tones. 

(12) You can make good use of Bulletin No. 
18, issued by Superintendent C. P. Cary, and en- 
titled “Social and Civic Work in Country Com- 
munities.” Try to make your program instructive 
as well as entertaining whenever possible to do so. 
There is not much excuse for the mere spectacular 
old-time school exhibitions consisting mainly of 
tableaux, showy drills and the like. The teacher 
does not have time for elaborate scenery, costumes 
and for the foolish farces which have no real edu- 
cational value. F. J. L. 


USE THE BLUE BOOK 


The new 1919 Blue Book is now being distrib- 
uted. Have you received your copy? If not, 
you had better make a fuss about it. Write to 
your senator or assemblyman and he will be able 
to supply you with a copy for your school. This 
very useful book is filled with information which 
every intelligent citizen should know about and be 
able to refer to as occasion offers. 


Here are a few suggestive questions to arouse 


interest. Can you and the children answer them ? 
(1) Why is the Blue Book printed? Who is- 


sues it? (2) How often is it printed? (3) 
How can you get one for your district? (4) 
What was the population of your town, city, or 
village at the time of the last census? How often 
is the census taken? By whom? (5) Who is 
your assemblyman? Your Senator? (6) How 
large is your assembly district? Your senate dis- 
trict? (7%) Who is the Chief Justice of the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court? When does his term ex- 
pire? What is his salary? (8) Locate the state 
charitable, penal, reformatory, and educational 
institutions. (9) Locate the state normal 
schools. (10) How many weekly papers in your 
county? (1) Dailies? (12) How many 
post-offices in your county? (13) Who was the 
first governor of Wisconsin? (14) Where was 
Governor Philipp born and in which county did 
he spend his boyhood? (15) What was Wiscon- 
sin’s record in the war with Germany ? 

It will be easy for you, the teacher, together with 
your upper grade boys and girls, to make out 
many more questions to which you will find the 
answers. Such work is very profitable. Your 
main purpose is to arouse an interest, a permanent 
interest and desire to seek information which every 
intelligent citizen and voter needs. 

The Indispensable Sandwich 

The sandwich is an indispensable part of every 
school lunch. However, sandwiches are of all va- 
rieties, some being appetizing and easily digested, 
while others have opposite qualities. Lessons in 
sandwich-making should be arranged as a part 
of the warm lunch instruction. The girls may 
very well be taught the proper making and pack- 
ing of sandwiches. Wrapped in wax paper or 
a paper napkin, the sandwich should arrive at 
school in good condition. To lend variety, various 
kinds of bread, such as rye, whole wheat, nut, 
raisin, etc., should be used. Many different fillings 
are suggested, and among these are the following: 
sliced, minced, or chopped meats, various cheeses, 
jam or brown sugar, chopped peanuts or peanut 
butter, chopped hard-boiled eggs, mixed with salad 
dressings, lettuce and salad dressing, marmalade 
and chopped figs or dates. 

Every rural teacher needs to make a study of 
the balanced ration. It is very easy to find ma- 
terial upon this important subject, and the training 
school in your county will be glad to lend you books 
and bulletins. 

Do you know that many a country boy and girl 
as well as many a country teacher is suffering 
from malnutrition even where food is plentiful ? 
Undernourished and underweight children are 
altogether too common. The weighing and meas- 
uring in one county under federal direction a year 
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ago discovered the fact that 47 per cent of the 
children were undernourished and underweight. 
Such facts are appalling to contemplate. Let us 
study the feeding of children to the end that we 
may raise up a generation of well-nourished, stur- 
dy, efficient, and happy men and women. 


The Reading Assignment 


Here are ten suggestions to vary the assignment 
in upper-grade reading. If the teacher will make 
use of specific directions and assignments she will 
really be teaching and training boys and girls. 
This is certainly preferable to saying, for example, 
“You may take the next lesson for tomorrow.” 
Make a study of assignment upper grade reading. 
The following points are practicable. They have 
been used repeatedly. 

(1) The teacher makes a simple outline of 
the main facts of the lesson with the children, and 
she teaches and trains them to do this, also. (2) 
Pupils are shown how to find collateral, supple- 
mentary material in the books of the library. In- 
struction of a definite character is given in note- 
taking, and reports on various interesting topics 
are made in class or at the general exercises. Here 
is good, profitable, silent reading and also valuable 
training in the clear expression of the thought be- 
fore an audience. (3) Certain stanzas or para- 
graphs are selected for certain pupils to study care- 
fully. Later these pupils will be called upon to 
give the thought and also to read the selected 
portions with good expression. It pays to assign a 
definite task in a definite way and then to call for 
a definite response in due time. (4) Pupils are 
directed to time themselves upon the reading of a 
certain number of pages. Speed in silent reading 
is of the greatest importance. hose who read with 
most speed are the ones who get the most thought, 
asarule. (5) Pupils are asked to pass judgment 
on characters. What do you think of the conduct 
or performance of Mr. Brown or of Mary Jones or 
of Sam Smith? Give reasons for thinking thus 
and so. To have pupils write out paragraphs 
giving reasons for their belief is a very good ex- 
ercise. ‘Teachers as a class do not develop initia- 
tive in pupils. Other people’s opinions are ac- 
cepted all too often without comment or criticism. 
(6) Pupils are instructed, trained, and directed 
as to allusions: geographic, biographic, literary, 
biblical, historical, scientific, humorous, _ ete. 
Teacher and pupils should make daily use of such 
books as the Young Folks’ Cyclopedias of Persons 
and Places, of Common Things, of Literature and 
Art. In teaching such a poem as Snow Bound, 
for example, a very large part of both the pleas- 
ure and the profit will be found in explaining the 
various allusions. And still some teachers and 
many pupils don’t know the meaning of the word 
“allusion.” In the writer’s pedagogy class re- 
cently there was considerable confusion of the two 


terms “allusion” and “illusion.” (7%) Pupils are- 
frequently sent to maps and charts and they are 
also required to make simple sketches, plans, and 
diagrams. In John Gilpin’s Ride the route should 
be diagrammed. In Herve Riel there should be 
a clear sketch of the harbor, river, bay, island, ete. 
Place geography is as important as any other kind 
and it is too often neglected. (8) What mental 
picture did you get? Describe what you see. 


Make a list of the images which you have. Too 
often pupils do not get clear images. A good 


teacher carefully discriminates memory images 
from imagination images and she sees to it that 
her pupils are given opportunity to build up clear, 
definite and satisfactory imagination images. But 
such images cannot be made out of nothing at 
all. And so the teacher is constantly recalling 
the child’s experience and thus passing from the 
known to the related unknown,—the only possible 
way of learning anything new. (9) Significant 
words ars used in sensible, helpful sentences, af- 
ter the teacher and the pupils have carefully dis- 
cussed them in class. The rational and sensible 
sentence building which is here contemplated may 
be made exceedingly valuable exercise during the 
study-period. Such work must always be thought- 
ful and vital, not merely mechanical and formal. 
(10) And last, but not least, the teacher gives 
out as a part of the assignment several thought- 
provoking questions and she teaches the pupils to 
make out such questions for themselves. Good 
questions made out a day in advance will set defi- 
nite problems for solution. Such problems are of 
the greatest importance and value in any success- 
ful teaching of reading. Problems are as possi- 
ble in the reading class as in the arithmetic class. 
If there are no problems the work is lifeless, su- 
perficial, uninteresting, unprofitable. A problem 
at once provokes thought and wakes pupils up. 
They need waking up and so does the teacher. 


Personal and Teaching Efficiency 


In one of the county training schools the super- 
visor of practice holds a private conference with 
each of the young student-teachers and the fol- 
lowing points are considered. Perhaps any teach- 
er would find it useful to grade herself upon these 
essential matters. What would your standing be 


upon a scale of 100%? (1) Discipline— (2) 
Preparation of lesson— (3) Promptness— 
(4) Skill in presentation— (5) Power to in- 
terest— (6) Skillin drill— (7) Blackboard 
work— (8) Executive ability— (9) Initia- 
tive— (10) Spirit— (11) Effort— (12) 
Use of English— (13) Voice— (14) Per- 


(15) Manner and Manners 
Performance of general school duties 
— (17) Ability to co-operate— (18) Lesson 
plans— (19) Progress of the practice class— 
(20) Common sense. 


sonal appearance— 
— (16) 
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Some Things it Pays the Teacher to Do 


(a) To take good care of your health, (b) 
To keep good-natured, (c) To talk matters 


over frankly and fully with the board and with 
the parents, (d) To plan your work carefully, 
(e) To be charitable and forgiving in thought, 
word, and deed, (f) To take a genuine interest 
in each pupil in your school, (g) To be kindly 
firm in discipline, (h) To keep up the loose ends, 
(i) To have a purpose, and to be able to give 
reasons for your actions, (j) Never to forget that 
your main business as a teacher is to train boys and 
girls to be intelligent and efficient citizens. 


Purposes in Teaching Civics 


The writer submits the following statements of 
the end or purpose of teaching civics in our ele- 
mentary schools for the consideration of the read- 
er. (A) The General Aim is to interest boys 
and girls in the principles and operations of gov- 
«.nment, local and general, to the end that they 
may become intelligent, self-active, co-operating, 


and law abiding citizens themselves. (B) Spe- 
cial Aims may be stated as follows: (a) To ac- 


quaint pupils with the workings of goverament 
within their own observation, (b) To stimulate 
a desire to know more about government, (e) To 
develop and make clear the great purpose of all 
government, (d) To create a willingness to tal.e 
part in governmental activities, i. e., to develop a 
spirit of service, (e) To arouse a real apprecia- 
tion of che fact that th» people constitute the gov- 
ernment, (f) To make it clearly realized that 
successful government depends absolutely upon in- 
dividual integrity, (g) To train pupils in the 
use of books and other material for the purpose 
of obtaining information as needed, (h) To de- 
velop the social consciousness as a prime condition 
in good citizenship,—to teach and to train pupils 
to be good neighbors, (i) To shape the machin- 
ery of the school so as to give repeated opportunity 
for developing the idea and the habit of obedience 
as the corner-stone in the structure of good citi- 


zenship, (j) To show the true meaning of pat- 
riotism. To make it plain what it is to be a 
patriot. 


The great consideration is not so much a body 
of knowledge as a correct attitude of mind. The 
chief source of danger in America today is the 
lack of intelligent, courageous, law-abiding citi- 
zenship. 


Some Miscellaneous Suggestions 


Keep your register filled in up to date and 
don’t omit to fill in all of the snaces. 

Have good black ink, several good pens, and a 
bunch of good blotters. Be forehanded and thrifty 
in these matters. 

Use sweeping compound always and never sweep 
in the morning. Dust with a dust cloth and not a 
feather duster. 
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See that your water pail, fountain, and drinking 
cups are scrubbed with soap and hot water and 
scalded out with boiling water once a week. 

Appoint a committee to keep the erasers clean. 
Use dustless crayon which will cost you about 
thirty-five cents a box. 

Open the doors and windows several times a day. 
Remember that bad air is deadly. You and the 
children cannot afford to breathe foul air. 

Children who are feverish, or have a headache 
or sore throat should always be sent home. ‘These 
premonitory symptoms often indicate the begin- 
ing of some contagious disease. Don’t take 
chances in such matters. 

Keep in hand a smal! bottle of tincture of 
iodine. Ask your druggist how to use this. Cuts 
and abrasions of the skin should always be treated 
with iodine right away. 

Take good care of yourself. Some young wom- 
en teachers are very thoughtless and perhaps indeed 
ignorant about their bodily needs. Be posted and 
remember that an ounce of prevention may easily 
be worth a ton of cure. 

Hang your thermometer in the center of the 
room about five feet from the floor. Appoint a 
trusty pupil to read it and to record the tempera- 
ture in a conspicuous place. The temperature 
should range from sixty-five to seventy degrees all 
of the time. Teachers need a temperature sense, 
but some are careless in this regard. 

Keep on hand a good supply of correspondence 
paper, envelopes, and stamps, and _ post-cards. 
Then be prompt and business-like in answering all 
communications. 


That Thanksgiving Program 


In preparing for the program do not sacrifice 
the regular school work too much in order to prac- 
tice the different numbers. Let the numbers so 
far as possible represent the daily work. Have 
songs, poems, dramatizations, and short plays. 
Write to the training school for suggestions. Do 
not make your program too long—not more than 
an hour, usually—but see to it that every child 
takes some part in the exercises. Those children 
who need the work most are often given minor 
parts, and the brightest pupils are assigned to the 
principal parts. Give all a chance, and remember 
that the weaker ones need the most training and 
will perhaps do much better than you really ex- 
pect. 


Is Your Answer ‘“Yes’’? 


Fellow-teacher, can you answer these questions 
affirmatively? (a) Have you a neat program 
posted up on good cardboard conspicuously so it 
can easily be read across the room? (b) Have 
you secured a copy of the school census from the 
clerk? (c) Have you made a special study of 
your heating and ventilating system so you are 
sure you undertand it? (d) Have you kept your 
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register up-to-date in all respects? (e) Have you 
sent in your reports promptly to the superintend- 
ent? (f) Have you corrected mistakes in Eng- 
lish persistently but kindly? (h) Have you read 


a good book on teaching since school opened? (i) 
Have you taken special means to secure regularity 
and punctuality ? 


F. J. L. 


HINTS ON TEACHING THE WEATHER MAP 


By Eric R. Miter, Meteorologist, United States Weather Bureau, and Lecturer in Meteorology, 
University of Wisconsin. 


The weather map contains information that is 
of interest to every one. ‘To the grower, shipper, 
and handler of perishable goods it is indispensable. 
The importance of teaching all school children to 
read it easily is obvious. Only a few lessons are 
required, and these fall logically into the courses 
in physical geography and nature study. 

The essential points to be impressed are: (1) the 
association of cloudiness, rain, wind, and tempera- 
ture change with the eyclone or “low,” as it is 
marked on the weather map; fair weather and light 
winds with the anti-cyclone or “high”; and (2) 
the eastward drift of these two types of weather. 

Weather maps' for a few successive days, at 
least, showing highs and lows of normal character 
will be required to illustrate the lessons. A limit- 
ed number of maps can be obtained free on apply- 
ing to the nearest map-publishing Weather Bureau 
office or the Chief of the Weather Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The maps may also be had regu- 
larly by subscribing for them, and in this ease 
should be carefully filed for future study. 

The meaning of the symbols and lines of the 
weather map should be the subject of the first les- 
son. These are defined on the map under “Ex- 
planatory Notes” but their meaning is best brought 
home to the student through simple exercises. One 
of the best of these is to draw tsonephs (lines of 
equal cloudiness) to separate regions of cloudy, 
partly cloudy, and clear skies. (On the scale used 
by the Weather Bureau the line separating cloudy 
and partly cloudy is the isoneph of seventy per 
cent cloudiness, that separating partly cloudy and 
clear thirty per cent.) Regions of precipitation 
(falling rain or snow) should also be separated. 
These lines can be drawn either on the weather 
map itself, on a sheet of tissue paper placed over 
the map, or on a separate base map* to which the 
symbols have been transferred, if the student can 
not draw lines on the base map while following 
the symbols on the weather map by eye. Each 
zone should be shaded or colored differently. 

The knowledge and skill gained in drawing 
isonephs should be applied next in drawing isobars 
(lines of equal air pressure) and isotherms (lines 
of equal air temperature). For these exercises it 
is necessary for each student to have a base map 
with temperatures or pressures, observed simulta- 
neously, entered at the stations where observed. 


Seventy-five or one hundred entries, evenly dis- 
tributed over the base map, are needed for the 
purpose. 

The figures can be obtained from the table print- 
ed on the Washington daily weather map. The 
lines should be drawn for each exact ten degrees 
of temperature (10, 20, 30, ete.) and for each 
exact tenth of an inch of pressure (29.9, 30.0, 
30.1, ete.) and numbered at each end where the 
line passes off the field observation. The drawing 
of lines must be illustrated in advance by the 
teacher drawing lines through a “field” of figures 
on the blackboard. The students require close 
supervision in beginning these exercises. It is im- 
portant to call attention to the correspondence of 
isobaric and isothermal maps to contour maps, and 
to identify “hills,” ‘‘valleys,’ “saddles,” penin- 
sulas,” and “islands” on the maps of pressure and 
temperature. 

The association of the various weather elements 
with the two types of pressure distribution can be 
brought out by the following exercises: 

1. Compare the position of the “rain” and 
“cloudy” areas with the position of the “low” on 
successive days. 

2. Draw lines of wind-flow parallel to the arrows 
on the weather map. Note that the wind tends to 
flow down the slope (or gradient, as it is tech- 
nically termed) of the isobarie map like water 
down the slope of a contour map, but that it is 
also deflected to the right of the line of steepest 
slope. This is due to the rotation of the earth, 
the wind tending to blow in a straight line in cos- 
mic space. Note the direction of whirling of the 
stream-lines around high and low, as a whole, and 
describe it in terms of the direction of rotation of 
the hands of a clock, as “clockwise” or “counter- 
clockwise.” Verify the “wind-barometer indica- 
tions” printed on the weather map. 

3. Make maps of change of temperature from 
day to day, from the figures headed “Temperature, 
change in twenty-four hours,” on the Washington 
weather map. Distinguish rising temperature by 
the plus sign or by using red pencil; falling by the 
minus sign or blue pencil. Compare these maps 
with the isobaric maps and find out if the tempera- 
ture changes go along with the high and lows; also 
with the wind-stream maps and note the effect of 
north and south wind. 
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4. Locate on a base map the position of the same 
high or low on successive days. Connect these 
points to show the track of the center. Use the 
scale of miles on the map to determine the rate of 
drift in miles per day and in miles per hour. The 
tracks of all highs and lows are charted and may 
be studied in the Monthly Weather Review, pub- 
lished by the Weather Bureau, and average tracks 
of lows for twenty-one years, arranged by months 
and by region of origin, will be found in Supple- 
ment No. 1 of highs and in Supplement No. 4 to 
the Monthly Weather Review. 

‘DS. Have each student attempt to forecast the 
wind direction, rainfall, and temperature change 
on an unseen map, from study of maps twenty-four 
and forty-eight hours earlier. 

This series of simple exercises will give the stu- 
dent an insight into the qualitative relations of 
some of the weather elements. Additional exer- 
cises will be found in Ward's Elementary Exercises 
in Practical Meteorology, or can be devised by the 
teacher. 

'A large lithographed weather map (19x24 inches) 
is published at Washington, D. C. (First edi- 
tion, daily except Sundays and holidays, $2.50 
per vear; second edition, every day, $3 per year.) 
A small map (10x14 inches) is published daily 
except Sundays and holidays at about fifty -sta- 
tions; subscription, $2 per vear. Subscriptions 
must be sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. The subscription price covers only the 
cost of materials used in making the maps. 

*Blank weather maps are sold at cost by the Chief 
of the Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C.-The 
Washington base map, $1 per hundred; station 
base map, 25 cents per hundred. The latter is 
of convenient size for student’s use. They have 
the names and locations of the stations where 
observations are made, a convenience in entering 
data from Weather Bureau reports. 


WEIGH PUPILS MONTHLY IS HEALTH BOARD 
PLAN 

Speaking before the thirteenth annual session of 
the Sharon Teachers’ Institute, Dr. Howard L. How- 
ell, chief medical inspector of the State Board of 
Health, said his department intends to see to it that 
scales are installed in every school in Pennsylvania 
and that every pupil is weighed at least once each 
month. He declared the first sign of ill health in 
pupils was manifested by a falling off of weight or a 
failure to gain weight and if the matter were taken in 
hand at the outset the situation could be corrected, 
and in cases of communicable diseases that a possible 
epidemic could be avoided.—Press Dispatch. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 

Our Agency Department is receiving calls daily for 
teachers at salaries far in advance of those of last 
year. We are anxious to hear from any who are in 
the market for a position now or shortly. 

THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
No. 12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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SCHOOL BOOK PRICES 


In no field of book-publishing does the manufactur- 
ing cost form so large a percentage of list price as in 
the school book field. Royalties are on a lower per- 
centage scale, sales are in large units which keeps 
selling costs low, the advertising allowance does not 
need to be large. Competition is extremely keen with 
the consequent tendency toward the lowest possible 
selling price. 

This means that the rapidly rising costs of book 
manufacture have put problems of greatest severity 
upon these departments. And, as if to make difficul- 
ties still more difficult, the exacting character of the 
average school book contract has to be taken into con- 
sideration. One finds it hard to think of any other 
manufacturer who has been obliged by law to hold to 


the same prices today that were fixed two or three 
years ago. 
Last year with costs up at least 33144 per cent 


many publishers changed part of their prices though 
with a total increment to the list of only about 5 to 
10 per cent. Others curtailed here and there and re 
duced their output of new titles and waited for 
things to settle. As far as war-time restriction goes, 
things have now cleared themselves but the increased 
manufacturing costs are now over 50 per cent above 
what they were two years ago and not at all likely 
to come down. 

‘Many prices as shown by the new list have been 
changed this year, about 20 per cent of the total num 
ber, but these by only about 10 per cent over the pre 
vious rate. This can only mean that many titles are 
being taken care of out of previously manufactured 


stock and that rigid economies are being used to 
keep the prices on the rapidly moving competitive 
titles at the lowest possible figure. Whatever may 


be the increases in the general cost of widely used 
goods, the prices of books have not anywhere touched 
the average. 

This protects the public in its book purchases and 
assists in the school committee’s acute problem, though 
it leaves the final adjustments still ahead. The book 
dealer who finds his public commenting on an upward 
tendency in the price of school books can state with 
confidence that in few commodities has there been 
so small a_ percentage of increase.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


SOLDIERS’ EDUCATION 


The soldiers’ bonus bill is the best measure for 
rewarding its soldiers that Wisconsin has been able 
to get. But to many the wish will come that it were 


possible to do for every soldier something of as great 
value as the soldiers’ education measure will do for 
those who take advantage of it. You can do very 
little for a man by giving him a little money. In no 
other way can you do as much for any young man as 
in making an education possible. 

The allowance by the state of $30 a month to help 
pay expenses while attending a higher school is the 
one expenditure most certain to increase his happi- 
That alone make it the best reward a_ state 
could offer. 

But education is also the best policy the state could 
adopt for its own advantage, increasing the productive 
power of citizens and increasing their opportunities 
for usefulness in private and public service. 

Very many young men gave their country years 
which they would otherwise have spent in schooling. 
To make good this loss, so far as it is possible, is the 
duty of the nation. If many others are induced by 
the help Wisconsin offers to continue their study fur- 
ther than they had planned, the return to the state 
will repay tenfold the money that is spent.—Milrau- 
kee Editorial. 


ness. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OPENS A BRANCH 
FOR SERVICE MEN IN MILWAUKEE 


The new Milwaukee branch of the University of 
Wisconsin College of Engineering, which is being 
opened this fall, will, during the present year, offer 
courses exclusively for service men enrolling under 
the educational bonus law, according to plans made 
last week. The courses to be offered at present 
will cover only the first year of the four-year en- 
gineering course, but it is probable that the scope 
of the work will be extended later and will be 
opened to others besides service men. 

A special two-year course in commerce will also 
be given at the Milwaukee branch of the Univer- 
sity and, for the present, will be open only to edu- 
cational bonus students. The work has been ar- 
ranged because of the large demand among soldiers’ 
bonus students for work in the course in com- 
merce. : 

Headquarters and an information bureau _per- 
taining to the Milwaukee branch will be main- 
tained in the University Extension building, Mil- 
waukee, and arrangements for admittance will’ be 
made there. 


THE 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE WISCONSIN EDU- 
CATIONAL HISTORY? 


Answering innumerable inquiries relative to 
this matter, the explanation of delay lies in the 
temporary suspension of activities on the part of 
the editors during the war. Every school man and 
woman was drawn into the world conflict and that 
work, of course, took precedence over all other. 

The state association did not meet last year to 
enable the business managers to secure further 
authorizatiort on expenditures. Since the first 
estimates were placed on the volume and orders 
received based on such figures, the price of paper, 
labor, engravings, and all work connected with 
printing have doubled and trebled and it will be 
necessary to do all this work over. 

A meeting of the editors and business managers 
will be held at Milwaukee during the State Asso- 
ciation and plans laid for the immediate pro- 
duction of the book. <A report will follow at the 
business meeting and further directions received 
as to the completion of the work. 


Men are confused in their thinking as they face the 
problems of a changing economic order. Many un- 
worthy politicians are taking occasion to confuse is- 
sues still further in order to advance their own 
narrow interests. As teachers we must get clearly in 
our own minds some of the fundamental principles of 
American and world citizenship and help our children 
live into them day by day. Let us search for these 
principles this year as we have not searched before. 
Let us look for them in art, religion, in our social and 
material science, in literature, in the boys and girls 
and in each other; and having found them, let us 
teach as we never yet have done—Forest C. Ensign. 
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THE NORTHEASTERN AT APPLETON— 
OCTOBER 17-18 


Pres. Paul G. W. Keller of the Northeastern 
Teachers’ Association announces the twenty-sixth 
meeting of that body at Appleton on Friday and 
Saturday, October 17-18. The key topic of the 
meeting is “The Evaluation of Education.” Prom- 





PRINCIPAL PAUL G. W. KELLER 
Appleton High School 
President Northeastern WV isconsin Teachers’ 
Association. 


inent speakers from outside have been engaged to 
discuss this question, and a long array of Wiscon- 
sin talent is noticed on the program. Appleton 
is exerting every effort to take care of the guests 
for these two days. 

Eighteen sectional meetings are scheduled for 
Friday afternoon. Professor John R. Commons 
will be the Friday evening speaker. 

Teachers of the northeastern part of the state 
should rally at Appleton for this big meeting. 


THE SCHOOL MAIL-BOX 
Every rural schoolhouse should have a mail box. 
The carrier on his daily round should bring the daily 
paper, letters for the teacher or for the school, cur- 
rent periodicals, government bulletins, newsletters, or 
other helps. Your rural school should be on im- 
portant mailing lists which feed valuable thrift helps, 


health suggestions, crop reports, farm _ bulletins, 
home bulletins, or other important local, state or 


national helps into the community. Put up a mail- 
box at once. Get in touch with all the available free 
helps. Have those helps delivered daily in the school 
mail-box.—Nebraska Teacher. 


GET OUR REPORT CARDS FOR YOUR PUPILS 

Absolutely the best and most up-to-date line of re- 
port cards published and at reasonable prices. Hun- 
dreds of schools are using them in Wisconsin and 
other states. A postal request will bring samples and 
prices. 

THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL CO., 
No. 12 S. Carroll St,, Madison, Wis. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN AT EAU CLAIRE— 
OCTOBER 17-18 


Supt. H. A. Aune of the Polk county schools is 
the hustling president of the Northwestern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association which will meet at 
Eau Claire, October 17-18, and present an unusu- 
ally attractive program. 

The general program will be based upon the war 
or the experiences resulting therefrom. Profes- 
sor Dykema of the University will show the effect 





SUPT. H. A. AUNE 
St. Croix County 
President Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. 


of the war on music. Dr. G. Paul Goode of: the 
University of Chicago will describe the geography 
of the war. State Supt. C. P. Cary talks on 
“Socialization.” J. H. Puelicher of Milwaukee 
will urge savings in Wisconsin schools and show 
how teachers can co-operate. The big gun of the 
meeting is President Edward A. Steiner of Grin- 
nell College. Pres. L. D. Harvey of Stout In- 
stitute will discuss “Education for Citizenship.” 
while L. P. Fox will talk on “The League of Na- 
tions.” “Educational Reconstruction” is the topic 
assigned to Professor M. V. O’Shea of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

This is the first meeting of the Association for 
two years and undoubtedly there will be a large 
attendance. While Eau Claire has only one good 
hotel left, City Supt. W. A. Clark and his assist- 
ants in that city will provide rooms for all among 
the people of the city. Those desiring assign- 
ments of rooms should write Supt. Clark in ad- 
vance of the meeting. 


To make our schools eminently successful there 
should be the co-operation of teachers, scholars and 
parents. The first two we have. Wili the parents 
now do their duty? 


DEATH OF PRINCIPAL A. M. OLSON 


After a long struggle with a constantly advanc- 
ing disease, Principal A. M. Olson of the Marinette 
County Training School, died at his home in Mari- 
nette on September 30. 

Mr. Olson was one of the substantial men in the 
educational work of Wisconsin. For the last fif- 
teen years he has been principal of the Marinette 
Training School. Previous to that he made a re- 
markable record as principal of the high school at 


Kaukauna. One of his charges was at Oakfield. 
ON TO CLEVELAND FOR THE DEPARTMENT 


OF SUPERINTENDENCE NEXT FEBRUARY 

Resuming the annual custom in vogue for sev- 
eral years before the war, the Journal announces 
a special train from Chicago to Cleveland to carry 
the Wisconsin and northern Michigan superintend- 
ents to the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence—date and time of departure to be 
announced later. Hotel accommodations will al- 
so be secured and reservations may be made with 
the Editor at any time. A cireular giving details 
will be mailed from this office about January 1 
next. 

Superintendents, supervisors, and others in ex- 
ecutive work should be making their: plans now 
for this the really great meeting of American edu- 
cators of the year. It has become customary for 
school boards to pay the expenses of their super- 
intendents to this convention. Wisconsin should 
send a hundred representatives to Cleveland next 
February. 


> 


SCHOOLS CROWDED EVERYWHERE 

To attempt to enumerate and give particulars 
regarding the crowded conditions.of schools all 
over the state would be to use more space in these 
columns than we can possibly spare. From all the 
large cities of the state and from many of the 
smaller towns come reports of inadequate room to 
take care of the increased enrollment. 

In Kenosha it was suggested to Supt. Mary D. 
Bradford that barracks be erected, but such a plan 
was vigorously resisted by Mrs. Bradford. 

In Fond du Lac, Beloit and other cities addi- 
tional desks have been supplied in the different 
rooms, but these do not relieve the conditions. 

In Manitowoe the county authorities granted the 
use of a part of the court house to relieve the 
congestion in city schools. 


TEACHING BOYS AND GIRLS HOW TO STUDY 


The fourth edition of this popular book is about off 
the press and ready for distribution. It has been 
enlarged and revised by the author, Supt. P. J. Zim- 
mers, and appeals more than ever to the teacher who 
wants to diagnose his own teaching powers. Price 
$.75 postpaid. 

THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL CoO., 
No. 12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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RETURNED SOLDIERS FILL OUR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 
Whatever may be said of Wisconsin’s attitude 
in the world war, it is certain that the state has 
nobly honored its returned soldiers in the passage 
of the Nye bill at the special session of the legis- 

lature in September. 

By the provisions of this bill, soldiers, sailors, 
marines and Red Cross workers are entitled to a 
bonus of $30 a month to further their education in 
such schools or colleges, either private or state, as 
they may select. Those receiving this benefit must 
have entered the service before November 1, 1918, 
have been honorably discharged, have been a resi- 
dent of the state at the time of entrance into the 
service, and have been in the army at least three 
months. Those who served in the 8. A. T. C. are 
not eligible to the benefits provided by this law. 

The opening of the colleges the latter part of 
September reveals an enormous increase in atten- 
dance, a large part of which is due tu the operations 
of this law. The State University has the largest 
enrollment in its history. Lawrence College re- 
ports that one hundred and fifty students were 
unable to secure rooms, though that condition has 
since been relieved. Stout Institute, the normal 
schools and all the private colleges of the state 
are being taxed in their efforts to mect the pro- 
visions of the Nye measure. 

In accordance with the provisions of the act, an 
advisory academic board, consisting of Pres. E. A. 
Birge of the University, Pres. M. A. Brannon of 
Beloit College, and Secretary John Callahan of the 
State Industrial Board, has been appointed to 
pass upon the work of assigning applicants to the 
different institutions and passing upon their rights 
under the law. J. B. Borden, formerly assistant 
state superintendent, has been selected by the state 
board of education to assist directly in the admin- 
istration of this law. 

The returns from the questionaires sent out by 
the state board of education showed a total of 7,222 
Wisconsin soldiers who expressed a desire to con- 
tinue their education under the new bonus law. 
Undoubtedly this number will reach 10,000. Some 
2,826 desire to attend the State University, 3,138 
to work in special schools, 320 in normal schools, 
79 in Stout Institute, 57 in the Wisconsin Mining 
School, and 802 in private colleges. 

In connection with the operation of this law, 
Secretary Fitzpatrick of the state board an- 
nounces that former soldiers who were residents of 
this state when they enlisted in the army, and now 
reside elsewhere, may attend institutions outside 
of the state and receive the full benefits of the law. 


Happy are all free peoples, too strong to be dis- 
possessed. 

But blessed are those among nations who dare to be 
strong for the rest! 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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SCHMIDT SUCCEEDS DORRANS AS STATE MAN- 
UAL TRAINING SUPERVISOR 


J. M. Dorrans, who has been state director of 
manual training in the Department of Public In- 
truction since that position was created several 
vears ago, has resigned to accept the directorship 
of the vocational work in Janesville. Mr. Dor- 
rans made a splendid record in this field and was 
fully appreciated by the school authorities of the 
state. 

His suecessor is Hans W. Schmidt who has just 
been appointed by State Supt. Cary. Mr. Schmidt 
for the last seven years has been director of the 
department of industrial education at the Oshkosh 
normal school. After finishing his high school 
course he served an apprenticeship as a machinist 
and electrician and later took his bachelor’s de- 
gree at the University of Minnesota. For two 
vears he was in practical work installing electric- 
al plants. He has also traveled in foreign coun- 
tries, done graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago, and he comes to his new position’ well pre- 
pared for the responsible duties connected there- 
with. 


SUPERIOR HAS ESTABLISHED AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL 

Many cities of the country have recently created 
what is known as “advisory councils” authorized 
for the purpose of assisting the superintendent of - 
schools. 

Superior is the first in the state to create such 
a council. Supt. J. G. Moore has named a mem- 
bership consisting of thirty-six teachers and prin- 
cipals, representing every department in the Su- 
perior school system. This council is to have ad- 
visory powers with the superintendent, who is ex- 
officio chairman. 

Meetings will be held on the second Monday cf 
each month at six o’clock for dinner. The after- 
dinner discussions will relate to the educational 
affairs of the city. 


HOMESICK TEACHER RESIGNS POSITION 
Miss Bernice Schottler, who has been engaged 


as assistant to teach English and history in the Casco 
High school, has resigned after teaching one day. Miss 
Schottler has completed her high school and college 
education at home and has never spent any time away 
from home. Consequently, when she had been away 
from home and at Casco for three days she became 
so homesick she could not continue her work.—Press 
Despatch. 


The profession of teaching should attract and hold 
strong men and women now as never before. The 
material reward is greater than in the past; the 
social and intellectual rewards may become almost 
anything we are willing to fit ourselves to accept. 
Ours is the opportunity for leadership. Have we, I 
wonder, faith enough in ourselves and in our calling 
to accept the good society offers us?—Forest O Ensign. 
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THE BIG MEET November 6, 7, and 8, 1919 


MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee! 

You know that big city over on the shore of 
Lake Michigan! 

November 6-7-8, 
in the vear 1919—that’s the time you should be 
there! 

Why ? 
such a simple question. 

The great Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, after 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 


But don’t show your ignorance by asking 


a year’s rest, meets there at that time. 

Think of rubbing elbows with 9,999 of your 
fellow teachers in one convention! It has been 
two years since you have had this privilege. It 
was war last year. 

And, say, have you seen that program Melver 
has made? “Re- 
construction” is the keynote to the whole meeting. 


It is certainly a hum-dinger. 


That itself indicates a live subject fit for teachers 
to handle—and it is timely also. 

The speakers, oh, boy! Have you seen the list ? 
Here are the names of big guns outside—the best 
the country affords. Look it over. Write Jennie 
about it and have her tell Joe that you are going 
to be there. They will meet you. 


Partial List of Outside Speakers 


Frank O. Lowden, Governor of Illinois. 

Horace Mann Towner, Member of Congress, Au- 
thor of Towner Bill. 

Chas. Bayard Mitchell, Bishop of St. Paul. 

George D. Strayer, University of Columbia. 

A. L. Hall-Quest, University of Cincinnati. 

Richard Burton, University of Minnesota. 

O. H. Benson, Director, Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. E. Holder, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Dr. W. A. Evans, Editor, “How To Keep Well,” 
Chicago Tribune. Chicago, Illinois. 

Frank J. Miller, University of Chicago. 

J. A. Linke, Federal Agent, Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 





Plan to Attend the Big Rally of Wisconsin Teachers at 
Milwaukee—A Program With Punch and Life—Some- 


thing Interesting and Instructive for Every Teacher 


SUPT. M. N. MAC IVER, Oshkosh 


President Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


John Merrill, Francis Parker School, Chicago. 

E. R. Breslich, University of Chicago. 

Harry A. Wheeler, Federal Food Administrator 
for Illinois. 

J. M. Artman, Dean, Chicago Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege. 

But the above names are only some of those 
from outside the state. There’s another big long 
list from Wisconsin—too long to spell out here. 
Write M. A. Bussewitz, 435 Kenwood Boulevard, 
Milwaukee, for the entire list and the completed 
program—he is secretary of the association. 

There’s another bit of good news which has not 
been on the boards for a long time. Reduced rail- 
way fares. How to get the reduced fare will be 
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told in detail in the completed program. 

When the sixth of November rolls around teach- 
ers will have been on the job for two months. 
What an inspiration it will be to break away for 
three days and associate with the leaders of edu- 
cational thought in this country! Perhaps you 
will not be able to take in all there is on the 
program. You could not do it if you wanted to. 





DR. M. A. BUSSEWITZ, Milwaukee Normal 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association as 
He Appeared in the Medical Reserve Corps 
U.S. Army with Rank of Captain 


It is not so intended. Select the topics in which 
you are the most interested and so arrange your 
daily program that you can get from one section 
to another. 

Another detail well to consider in advance is the 
arrangements for board and room. Principal Wm. 
F. Sell has always been the man at the helm in 
this work, and if he is there again this year depend 
upon it no teacher will be left out in the cold. It 
will be safe to write the secretary any time now 
and Jet him know what you want. It will have im- 
mediate attention from the proper committee. 

The final program is promised for October 18— 
if you don’t receive it within a few days after that 
date, write for it. 

Then it’s Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. 8S. A., No- 
vember the sixth, seventh, and eighth, nineteen 
nineteen ! 

And YOU will be there! 

Officers of the Association, 1919 
President... cs. ......M. N. Maclver, Oshkosh 
Ist Vice-President.........8. B. Tobey, Wausau 
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2nd Vice-Pres....Bertha Hamilton, Ft. Atkinson 
3rd Vice-Pres....Minnie J. Gasmann, Greenbush 
a M. A. Bussewitz, Milwaukee 
rrr G. F. Loomis, Waukesha 
Ass’t Treasurer..........T. J. Jones, West Allis 


Executive Committee 


The President. 

Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee. 
Nellie Minehan, Milwaukee. 
A. E. Kagel, Milwaukee. 

L. S. Keeley, Mayville. 

D. O. Kinsman, Whitewater. 


THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 

To conduct a successful democracy there must be 
an educated body of citizens. To carry the burdens of 
the times these citizens must be economically efficient. 
Only through education can good citizenship and pro- 
ductivity be achieved. So upon the success of the 
schools the future of America depends. 

All this is realized well enough by the teaching 
forces of the schools. No group of people is more 
earnest or conscientious. Not as much can always 
be said of the boards and committees and trustees 
that control public schools, who in many cases seek 
their positions as a part of the political game. Still 
the majority of these school authorities give time to 
this work as a matter of public spirit and are doing 
their best. 

Most parents pass the children over to the schools ° 
to be educated and give no further thought to it. 
Hence they can not act intelligently when their sup- 
port is needed. 

Parents with children in the schools of Sheboygan 
should make a serious effort to acquaint themselves 
with the aims and methods of education as conducted 
here. They should show personal and social atten- 
tion to the teachers of their children. They will find 
it pays. The closer their touch with the schools, the 
better backing they will give to the school work. 

Pupils whose parents are indifferent or ignorant of 
school work, are not apt to take much interest in 
their lessons. When they feel that their parents are 
keenly interested in what they are doing and believe 
in it and support the methods and purposes of the 
schools, then the children realize the importance of 
their tasks and devote themselves to them with en- 
thusiasm. Too frequently the home influence tencs to 
break down school discipline, and encourage children 
to acquire an _ insubordinate attitude —Sheboygan 
News. 





BUILDING UP OUR NATIONAL PHYSIQUE 

Military statistics have revealed national physical 
deficiencies toward which we Americans, as a people, 
ean no longer be indifferent. During 1917, nearly a 
third of the country’s best manhood, examined under 
the Selective Service Law, was rejected on account 
of physical unsoundness.—Erchange. 


It was George Eliot who once remarked that “one 
can never tell what a person with a strong natural 
capacity for ignorance may do under favorable cir- 
cumstances.” The thought comes to us again with 
compelling force in consideration of present day 
problems. 
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A PERSONAL WORD 


After an absence of more than two years from 
his business, the writer retires from his war work 
and renews his acquaintanceship with the school 
people of Wisconsin. 

During the war period our office force was 
broken up. Miss Edith Spoor, who for seven years 
was secretary of the company and whom our pat- 
rons learned to know and respect in their business 
dealings here, saw service with the Red Cross in 
France and now retires from the business field 
under another name. . 

Mr. G. W. Gehrand, who helped out during this 
strenuous period, has taken the position of state 
agricultural instructor with the vocational board. 

Miss Alma Wiese, who for several years has 
been secretary of the Capitol Printing Co., and at- 
tended to the details of the business side of the 
Parker Educational Co., remains at her post, as 
does also Mr. Chas. H. Le Roy, head of the print- 
ing department. These two faithfuls brought the 
business ship through the storm of war and landed 
it safely on June 28, 1919, when the enemy signed 
the treaty of peace and the writer came back home 
to roost. 

Other resignations and changes make the start- 
ing of the new school year almost a new deal, but 
every effort is being made to “come back” to the old 
times and then some. 

Fortunately Professor O’Shea continues as an 
editorial contributor to the Journal. 

Principal Frank J. Lowth of the Rock County 
Training School is added to the editorial staff and 
takes care of the rural school and grade teachers 
who will find the words from his pen of great ser- 
vice in solving their every-day schoolroom prob- 
lems. 

Associated with the writer in general editorial 
work is Miss Frances Holmburg, formerly attached 
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to the school of education of the state university. 
a graduate of the U. W. school of journalism, and 
eminently prepared to help make the Wisconsin 
Journal uf Education second to none 1 the coun- 
try. 

I our printing department (The Capitol Print- 
ing Co.) additional presses, new type and other 
equipment and a larger number of employees in- 
sures better service, which we hope will be reflect- 
ed in our future dealings with the teachers and 
school officials of this state. 

The Wisconsin Journal of Education for over 
sixty-three years has stood for the schools of the 
state and fought the battles for those who run 
the schools—the teachers. Now comes the recon- 
truction period when teachers need a supporting 
more than Better salaries, better 
housing conditions, less drudgery, less meddling 


organ ever. 
by laymen with the professional affairs of teach- 
ers—these and other pressing problems will receive 
the persistent support of this publication. 

Other policies and changes under consideration 
will speak for themselves as they appear from 
month to month. 

During the writer’s absence from the direction 
of his business affairs, a large clientele continued 
their patronage. 
pressed for this loyal support. 

A bigger, better Journal is our slogan for the 
future. 

In the publishing and teachers’ agency depart- 
ments the highest class of service is pledged—but 
of these our acts must speak rather than our prom- 
ises. 


A grateful appreciation is ex- 


WILLARD N. PARKER, 
Managing Editor. 
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Milwaukee! 

Milwaukee November 6-7-8! 

®ctober is association month. 

The Northwestern at Eau Claire, October 17.18. 

The Northeastern at Appleton, October 17-18. 

The big state meeting at Milwaukee, November 
6-7-8. 

Read the “personal word” at the head of this 
column. 
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Reduced railway fares to the State Association 
this year! 

The Lawrence College enrollment has reached 
the 900 mark. 

Racine county won first place in the spelling 
contest held at the state fair. 

Menasha has voted $75,000 for an addition to 
the present high school building. The vote was 
three to one. 

In a referendum vote the citizens of Oconto 
authorized an expenditure of $40,000 for the build- 
ing of a new schoolhouse for that city. 

The sophomore class in the Platteville high 
school has established the unusual record of being 
larger than it was in the freshman year. 

The Northern Peninsula Association of Michi- 
gan meets at Marquette October 17-18. Supt. 
Clemo of Manistique is president this year. 

Miss S. Elizabeth Smith died at Kaukauna last 
month after an unbroken record of twenty-five 
years in the north side schools of that city. 

The Manitowoc county training school for teach- 
ers is seeking a home of its own. For years it 
has been located in the Carnegie Library building. 

Pres. E. A. Birge of the University of Wiscon- 
sin has been elected president of the National 
Honorary Scholastic Fraternity, Phi Beta Kappa. 

It’s a reconstruction policy which will dominate 
the program of the State Teachers’ Association— 
timely and strictly up to date. Be there and 
hear it. 

What’s happening in your schools that is of gen- 
eral interest to you fellow workers in the state? 
Don’t hide yowr deeds under a bushel—send them 
to the Journal. 

Teachers should bear in mind that according 
to the provision of Chapter 385 of the Laws of 
1919, minors are forbidden to have in their pos- 
session cigarettes or materials for making them. 

The board of education at Grand Rapids has 
voluntarily raised the salary of all the teachers 
of the city five dollars per month. Some schools 
have withdrawn the old contracts and reissued them 
at advanced salaries. Let the good work go on! 

Two members of the faculty of the Stevens 
Point normal school were married recently—Mr. 
S. A. Tenison, the athletic coach, going to the altar 
with Miss Esther Logren, domestic science in- 
structor. 

Students at the State University this year will 
receive free hospital care at the new infirmary dur- 
ing acute illness. For this an infirmary fee of three 
dollars a semester is charged all students, begin- 
ning the present year. 

The new principal at North Fond du Lac is 
M. M. Faughender, a native of Kentucky. Mr. 
Faughender is a graduate of the University of 
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Chicago and has recently been at the head of dif- 
ferent schools in Illinois. 

Appleton expects to erect a $200,000 school 
building to take care of its high school students 
in the near future. Congestion in the freshman 
and sophomore classes compels this action on the 
part of the school authorities. 

In the rural districts of Rock county school so- 
cieties are being organized which will take care 
of all Red Cross and war savings work, the pro- 
grams for special days, current events, and other 
outside activities of the school. 

The old Albion Academy of Dane county, found- 
ed some sixty-five years ago and at one time a 
great school of learning, is to be turned into an 
institution for the teaching of the deaf and dumb 
by several Lutheran denominations. 

The reunions of the alumni of the different col- 
leges and normal schools at the State Association 
this year will be of unusual interest. Since the 
last meeting two years ago the war has ended and 
many of the sons of these institutions have made 
the supreme sacrifice. 

The State Department is planning a series of 
high school conferences. One was held at Eav 
Claire on September 26. Other meeting places 
arranged are Wausau, Green Bay, Waukesha, Mad- 
ison, and La Crosse. A conference was held at 
Ashland on September 19. 

It was fortunate for State Supt. Cary that a 
special session of the legislature was called in 
September. At the regular session, through error, 
no salary had been provided for that official. At 
the special meeting the old salary of $5,000 was 
voted—it should have been $7,500. 

The Central Association met at Wausau October 
10-11, likewise the Northern at Ashland on the 
same date. Superior also had a big meeting. We 
go to press too late this month to make mention 
of any of these events, and information concerning 
them was lacking for the September number. 


The Outagamie county training school has taken 
over a nearby rural school for practice work, 
thereby breaking away from the city school idea. 
This seems to be the common sense way of train- 
ing teachers for district schools. Prin. Hagman 
announces the experiment thus far has been entire- 
ly successful. 

The city superintendents and supervising prin- 
cipals of the state had a most interesting and 
profitable meeting at Madison on October, 1, 2, 3. 
Subjects vital to their work were presented by 
State Superintendent Cary and the free discus- 
sions which followed gave pep to the meetings and 
splendid results must follow. 

The proposition to establish junior colleges in 
cennection with high schools of the state for the 
purpose of taking care of the soldiers who come 
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under the special bonus aid does not ‘seem to have 
materialized. In all probability the colleges and 
university will be able to handle all former so]- 
diers who apply for admission. 


Prin. Frank J. Lowth of the Rock county train- 
ing school is going to have something in the Jour- 
nal every month of vital interest to the grade and 
rural teacher. Watch his department grow! And 
see that your elementary teachers are not only 
readers of, but subscribers to, the home education- 
al paper that is fighting their battles. 


The school census of Madison has been retaken 
by the local authorities. It was evident from the 
returns that the first census was inaccurate and 
it is estimated that about 1,000 names were missed. 
As each name on the school census means seven 
dollars aid from the state and county funds, it was 
deemed advisable to take another census. 


A press dispatch indicates that the little town 
of Tigerton in this state had a real teacher strike 
last month when those who preside over the schools 
of that city refused to continue their work unless 
they were given from $15 to $20 per month increase 
in salary. Peace seems to have been declared 
without any definite settlement of the trouble. 


The last legislature decreed that school board 
members who attend the school board conventions 
shall receive four dollars a day and mileage at the 
rate of three cents per mile going and returning. 
This is to be paid from the school district treasury. 
This financial inducement ought to insure a full 
attendance at school board conventions in the fu- 
ture. 


Many of the boys in the Janesville high school, 
as reported by Prin. G. A. Bassford, are working 
Saturdays. Nine of them were recently employed 
in reading water meters. Some boys also work 
after school, thus helping out the family in the 
high cost of living. The kind of work done varies 
from doing carpenter work to clerking in the local 
stores. 


In reviewing exchanges of the state we note that 
many communities are bragging about the high 
salaries being paid to teachers this year. Of 
course, high salaries are being paid teachers as 
compared with two years ago, but there is nothing 
to boast of for they will be still higher next year. 
Such increases are merely justice to the teachers— 
no favors have been conferred. 


Supt. P. J. Zimmers of Manitowoc has put it 
squarely up ‘to the school board to furnish twelve 
additional grade rooms, accommodations for double 
the present capacity of the high school, and an 
addition to one of the ward buildings. Similar 
reports are coming from other cities in the state, 
especially those engaged largely in manufacturing. 
These industrial centers have grown much faster 
than have the school accommodations. 
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Every Wisconsin educator who has anything to 
do with the shaping of high school courses of 
study should hear Dr. W. A. Evans, the famous 
Chicago Tribune health writer, at the State Asso- 
ciation. Perhaps he will say something about this 
state’s lack of definite and specific teaching of the 
vital laws of health in the high schools. He will 
be worth the “price of admission” alone. 


The last legislature enacted a law which pro- 
vides that any school distriet which has not con- 
ducted a school for several years must sell its school 
property and turn the proceeds over to the district 
in which the children of the old district are at- 
tending school. In Dist. No. 1, Town of Water- 
ford, Racine county, school has not been held for 
some years and the district has been ordered to 
dispose of its property, as per the provision of the 
law. 


According to the last legislature, only the fol- 
lowing davs can be considered legal holidays for 
the puropse of having no school—New Year’s, 
Thanksgiving, July 4th, Christmas, and any other 
day specially proclaimed by the President or the 
Governor. It is notable that Washington’s birth- 
day is not included in this list. The law further 
provides that not to exceed five Saturdays may be 
used for the purpose of making up time lost. 


The press of the state has been spreading a 
good deal of alarm over the housing of university 
students at Madison. While the enrollment is 
much larger than ever before, faculty and citizens 
through organized work have made provision for 
all who have applied for admission to the state 
institution. Parents need not hestitate to send 
their children to Madison—they will be amply 
provided for so far as living quarters are concerned. 


C. M. Yoder of the Washington high school, 
Milwaukee, succeeds James Reed as head of the 
commercial department of the Whitewater normal 
school. There has also been added to the commer- 
cial faculty at Whitewater, Mr. Paul G. Carlson, 
who becomes instructor in bookkeeping and_ac- 
counting. Mr. Carlson was formerly in charge 
of the commercial work at Jefferson and Water- 
town and has recently returned from 
service. 


overseas 


From a Janesville paper we notice the state- 
ment, “The state has raised the minimum wage 
which teachers can be paid many times.” Yes, 
and in those many times the “state” has succeeded 
in increasing the minimum from forty to sixty 
dollars, an increase of 50 per cent, while the cost 
of living has mounted over 100 per cent. Come 
again, Mr. State, and then some. At the rate you 
have been going in the past it will be a long time 
before you have reached the salary wage honestly 
due the teacher. 
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Prin. Thomas W. Boyce of Milwaukee has been 
granted a leave of absence until January first in 
order to continue his work with the War Savings 
Stamp Department of the federal government. 
This is about the only one of the many war activi- 
ties continuing since the signing of the peace terms. 
Mr. Boyce has done a big work in promoting the 
sale of stamps in the schools of Wisconsin, carry- 
ing the same even into the district schools through 
the teachers’ institutes during the last summer. 


Sheboygan county has a model city called Kohler, 
located just out of Sheboygan, which is the seat 
of the Kohler plant, manufacturer of plumbing 
supplies. In line with the general plan of this 
community is an ideal school of three or four de- 
partments. Recently. a night school has been 
opened with Prin. N. A. Peterson of a Sheboygan 
ward school in charge. The evening school is 
fostered by the Kohler Company. The common 
subjects are taught on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings of each week. 


You who read the columns of this Journal 
sometimes disagree with sentiments expressed 
therein. If you do, say so in writing and send it 
right along to No. 12 South Carroll street, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. We welcome the other side of 
the question. This publication is for the teacher 
and his interests, and its future is pledged to the 
support of those principles and practices which 
shall endure to the benefit of the profession. In 
order to get at the truth both sides should be heard 
and we want our readers to hear them. ' 


The Racine board of education has voted a new 
schedule of salaries, effective January 1, 1920. 
The range of salary in the grades heretofore has 
been $590 td $1010. The new schedule makes 
this $900 to $1500. If the teacher is rated “ex- 
cellent,” the yearly increase will be $60 instead of 
$50. The new salary range for high school teach- 
ers is $1100 to $1700, depending on the number of 
years experience. This is an advance from $965 
to $1362.50. The grade school principals’ range 
of salary will be $1500 to $2500, being an increase 
from $1400 to $2000. The high school principal 
will jump from $2900 to $3200. 


The old game of punishing the teacher because 
he whipped the pupil was pulled off in Milwaukee 
last month when a warrant was sworn out for the 
arrest of Principal O. G. Gilbert of the Dover 
Street school. Supt. M. C. Potter comes out in 
the press with the statement that while corporal 
punishment should be eliminated from the Milwau- 
kee schools separate institutions should he founded 
for those pupils who need the application of physic- 
al force in order to bring them through their 
school days successfully. If the man who swore 
out the complaint against Principal Gilbert has 
plenty of friends on the jury, probably he will 
win—and the child will suffer. 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


Consolidated schools are discussed with increasing 
frequency in meetings of this and of other counties. 
So far Eau Claire county's nearest approach to this 
modern educationil arrangement exists in Bruns- 
wick No. 1, to which the pupils of No. 4 and No. 5 are 
now transferred. The number of children at Cleg- 
horn make it probable that a graded school may soon 
be instituted there. 

While district school boards and parents of pupils 
in the Eau Claire rural schools agree on the advan- 
tages resultant from consolidating the scattering few 
of an ungraded school with one teacher, a small li- 
brary, and less convenient quarters, into a central 
building, the problem of transportation has so far 
prevented its realization. 

Yet other counties in Wisconsin and in many other 
states have overcome the difficulties of collecting the 
children from the isolated farms, as well as the petty 
jealousies between rival districts., and have pro- 
nounced the results of the consolidated school more 
than satisfactory. 

In fact the parents gain as well as pupils, for 
culture varies as the radius from which we draw 
our gossip. The vision of some of us, both in cities 
and in the country, is no farther than the next neigh- 
bor’s doorsteps, our conversation based on “what they 
say, they say the neighbors say.” Others converse 
nimbly across their breakfast bacon on riots among 
bean-fed policemen, or Wilson’s talk to the San Fran- 
ciscans, floods in Texas, Russian soviet, oil in Mex- 
ico, the approach of the planet Venus, the latest 
message from Sir Oliver Lodge. Why should not 
children going to the next district both give and take 
news of more than the neighborhood and strengthen 
the bond of human interest?—Hau Claire News. 





HOUSES FOR TEACHERS 


The state of Washington has found one way to keep 
its teachers in rural districts. A comfortable cot- 
tage is built adjacent to each schoolhouse, where 
the teacher can live, rent-free, have his or her fam- 
ily for companionship, and enjoy a real home life 
which would be impossible otherwise. “Boarding 
‘round” is a precarious existence. Often boarding in 
one place is far from pleasant or homelike, and many 
a good teacher has given up a school sorely in need 
of competent instructors because living conditions 
were intolerable. 

It is going to be more and more of a problem to 
keep the teachers in rural districts. Cities will offer 
more pay and more life appealing to persons of edu- 
cation, and it will be necessary for the country school 
to meet these condition by offering such comfort for 
the teacher as will make life in the isolated territory 
attractive. In fact, comfortable housing arrange- 
ments, free or at reasonable prices, might well be 
considered in every community as one of the factors 
tending to induce teachers to come and stay.—Green 
Bay Fditorial. 


SCHOOLS TEACHING SALESMANSHIP 

An interesting innovation in a good many American 
public schools is the establishment of classes to teach 
salesmanship. 

While business goes on, good salespeople will be 
essential. The individual who has studied the prin- 
ciples of selling under experienced teachers and has 
had his “laboratory” work in good shops will neve 
have to look very long for a paying position. ; 

There are far more reasons for than against in- 
troducing this branch of business into the schools. It 
opens up a new field to the prospective worker, and 
a new teaching field. There are at present not nearly 
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enough persons qualified to teach salesmanship to fill 
the demand. 

Little by little the public school is being brought 
to fill the place it should fill, that of fitting the chil- 
dren for the life which normally will be theirs when 
they grow up. This latest innovation falls right in 
line. Nor does it at all neglect the academic side of 
education. One of its fundamental principles is that 
a good general education, a wide stock of informa- 
tion and a good vocabulary are all necessary assets 
to the good salesman.—A ppleton Editorial. 





Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1000 words; debates on 
either side of any subject, about 1500 words; one dol- 
lar each. Addresses forall occasions prepared to order. 
All work done by college graduates. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Subjects for debates, 
essays and orations free. 

Columbian Information Bureau, Wasnington, D. C. 
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The New Air-Drying Art Enamel 


Requires = 
noFiring 


PRANG | “Ename- 
ENAMELACOUTFIT I] Jac” is a 






} beavy water 
proof Fn 
amel paint 
that hardens 
without fir- 
ing. Works 
on glass bot- 
tles,tincans, 
Made in 15 colors. 

Enamelac Outfit’’ 
Price, 





wooden boxes, Parisian Ivory, etc. 
Price per can 25c. By mail, 30c. 
complete with brushes, etc. in wooden box. 
postpaid $3. 

Send for Color Card and Circular. 
Chicago THE PRANG COMPANY New York 














Teachers want to keep 
Parents in touch with the School. 
The be&t way is through the use of 


The Parker 


REPORT CARDS 


Monthly Quarterly Six-Yearly 


Envelopes to match. 


Printed in our own plant on the 
best of stock. Clear, plain type. 
Spaces for signatures of parents. 
The latest in educational require- 
ments. For High Schools, Graded 
Schools, City Grades, and Rural 
Schools. Which do you want? 


Send poStal request for samples and prices, 
Stating for what grade school wanted 


The Parker Educational Co. 


12 S. Carroll Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 











Brown (on fishing trip)——‘‘Boys, the boat is sinking! 
Is there any one here who knows how to pray?” 

Jones (eagerly)—‘“I do.” 

Brown—"“All right. You pray and the rest of us 
will put on life belts. They’s one shy.”—Bindery 
Talk. 








No. 2. Top diameter, 12 inches; bottom, 
10 inches; 14 inches deep. The 
most popular size. Price $1.50 


A waste holder---not a waste sieve. 
resisting. Made from a specially constructed fibre under im- 
mense pressure. 
lightest in weight of any waste basket made. 


THE FAMOUS 


Vul-Cot Waste Basket 


Guaranteed for five years 
Indestructible and fire 


The 


Does not rust, dent, or corrode. 


Complete stock in all sizes and colors always on hand. 
Special discount in half-dozen or larger lots. 


The Capitol Printing Co. 


12 S. Carroll St., 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Only a Genius---And He Wouldn't! 


Only A Genius Can Do Good Work With Poor Materials---And He Wouldn’t!”’ 





PRANG ART MATERIALS 
“Batik” Outfit 


For “Batik” work and all 
Pattern Dyeing in wooden 


“Color Charts” 
A graded series of eight 
liand - Painted Color 
CHARS: soslc0ke socien ss SGRROe 


“KEnamelac”’ 
An Air-Drying Enamel for 
Decorating Toys, Boxes, 
Bottles, ete., Per Can... .$0.25 


‘“Knamelac Outfit’ 
Six Colors, Shellac, Turpen- 
tine, 3 Brushes, in wooden 


**Modelit”’ 

The Quality Wax Modeling 
Clay. It keeps soft in- 
definitely. Per Lb.......$0.50 

“Mounting Books” 

A 10x13 blank book for pre- 
serving drawings, photos, 
tC; “WS MARES. 5 oc os oc car $0.15 

**Netteen”’ 

A new fabric for Art work. 
14-inch mesh, Dark Brown 
or Tan. Per Yard........$0.60 

“Oilette’’ Cloth 

For making decorated 


“Lucheon Sets.” In White, 
Cream or Black. 


“Stencillex”’ 

A thin Khaki colored fabric 
for stick printing. Per 
WACO ns sess duce so sae we 

“Stixit Paste’’ 

The — Stickiest Paste in 
Town. 4-Oz. tube 15¢c, % 
Pt. 25c, 1 Pt. 35c, 1 Gal. .$2.50 

“Temperine”™ 

A Medium for Making 
Water Colors Opaque. Per 
BGO: 65d ncescscs serene 

“Weaving Mats” 

A book of twenty printed 
mats and strips for paper 
weaving. Per Book.....$0.25 


‘Prang 


Product 


When you buy a “Prang 
Product” you know you 
are getting “value re- 
ceived.” 

We compcte with no one 
on price. 

No one competes with us 
on quality. 

America is not 
ested in “Cheap 
tion.” 

May we send you our 
Revised “Price List?” 


inter- 
Educa- 








PRANG PUBLICATIONS 
Art Simplified 

By Lemos. <A Text-book in 

Commercial Art. Postpaid.$3.25 
Food and Cookery 

A practical Text-book for 
High Schools. Postpaid. .$1.10 

Graphic Drawing Books 

A graded series of books 

teaching drawing, design 
and color. Postpaid.....$180 

Lettering 


The best book 
subject for your 
Postpaid 


By Stevens. 
on the 
library. 

Manual Arts Tablet 

Picture and word Tablets 
for primary grades. Post- 

1 DOIN Orme a ra 
Pencil Sketching 


Koch. The best book on the 
subject, beautifully illus- 
trated. Postpaid.........$3.00 


Principles of Advertising 
Arrangement 
By Parsons. An authorita- 
tive treatise. Postpaid. .$2.75 





PRANG ART MATERIALS 


“Prang Prismo’’ Papers 
Coated Papers in 75 Standard- 
ized Colors. Send for Book- 
let of Samples. 


“Prang Enginex” Papers 
Light Weight Construction 
Papers for Poster Work. Send 
for Booklet of Samples. 


“Prang Colored Construction 
Papers”’ 

21 Colors. Send for Booklet of 
Samples. 

“Peco Paste Powder” 

A High Quality of “Library 
Paste” in Powder Form. 
Or AUD. acaitedearsidipes es OD 

“Peco Felt’’ 

For Applique Work. In 

Spectrum Colors. Per Yd.$1.00 
*Permodello” 

The Permanent Modeling 
Clay. It sets like Con- 
crete. Per Lb. Can......$0.60 

“Pine Needles” 

Long-Leaf Pine Needles for 

Weaving Work. Per Lb..$0.60 
“Raffia and Reed”’ 
All Sizes. Send for Prices. 


“Spoonbill Pens” | 

The new lettering pens that 

anyone can use. 4 Nos. 
Per Dozen 


“Spoonbill Pen Lettering 
Tablet” 


A Tablet of “drills” for pu- 
DUS! MBO ss o.5-45.0.6.059'% sane SO 
“Stick Printing Materials” 

Set of red, yellow, blue dyes 
with 6 sticks. Per Box. .$0.15 

“Solder Paste” 

The Magic Solder for Jew- 
elry and all Metal Work. 

POP “TRADE. oo: os ocice ves os SOOO 
“Wooden Beads” 

For Stringing or Weaving 
on Baskets. Send for 
Prices 








May we begin our 64th year of service by being of service to you? 


THE PRANG CO., 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 30 Irving Place, New York 


Send for circular on ‘Correspondence Courses in Industrial Art.’’ 











